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NO UNION WITH sSLAVEHOLDERs: 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

 ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
| they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
| and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
| excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
| unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CoNSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 








| 





has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 


| perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 


ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.” 
— Witiiam Exizny Caannina. 
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; ‘rescent, the organ of Mr. Eli 


ttlement.] 


a A e's Virginial et 
, nondent and friend of Ceredo writes to us 
P r, and among other objections to the 
. il the Crescent, complains that we have 
‘ He thinks the class of men 
offence, and that we shall not 
engine ip build up the town. 
6 poe tionist is not understood by our cor- 
sah ange the writer hereof, and perhaps 
» have been accustomed to the 
‘ liticians, may require a little explana- 
lve very well know that all Republicans are 
viats by Southern politicians ; and that 
y term te all the opponents 
; jonal administration. One 
thorvaghly posted in New England polities knows 
ret ‘niete in Massachusetts are a hated set 
naves and f Phey are as different 
nublicens as they are from Democrats, and 
rad with good arguments that they are 
rated wider by their preachings and practices, 
sand abolitionists. At any rate, 
ehurch going citizens in 
«will have nothing to do with aboli- 
ue headed by W. L. Garrison and 
hothable men, and one, as least, a 
perior schular. They are men of peculiar habits 
tudy, strong prejudices, and pas- 
nents, the latter controlled and 
ud private with consummate skill, 
The rank and file 
ed of disappointed old maids and strong- 
: , men of some brains, men of 
s,and men of no principle ; spiritualists, in- 
professed religious belief, and 
things’ in general; most of 
ted fora general looseness in their reli- 
Their preaching is abominated by 
They preach dissolution of the 


» may tee 
r readers ¥ 


, appy 


j 
ss 


r iw , and 


re Parker, 


sto them desirable. 


iyeetates Irom 


* new 


oes 
stion of religious associations, and an- 
lation of the ministers of the gospel. They are 
they offer no plan of reform of pre- 
jut counsel destruction to all existing in- 

sas the only method of curing the wrongs 
Piey say our national constitution must 
jestroyed, our government overthrown, the 
irches all abolished, and the slaves all liberated. 
l sholitionists in former years went into reli- 
wetings on the Sabbath to preach anti-slavery, 

r the congregations would hear or not, and 
rous instances broke up the serviees. We 
b they have abandoned this method of advanc- 
ir doctrines, but they never fail to abuse good 


—" 289 


slander the churches, revile their forms of 
worship, and do whatever else they can do to create 
4 disrespect for religious worship, contempt for the 


, anda prejudice against the preachers. This 

led their first duty. One poor creature was 
tolerated { . who, in great many cases began 
s haranguesin this way: * My friends, that church 
reand the : ' nay worse 


thieves : 


Tv years 


members isa den of thieves ; 
they are robbers, pirates and murder- 
rm, and | will prove it to y vm.’ This was his lan- 
guage in the towns and villages of New England, 
ra number of years. An ingeniously worded lie 
Mpecting some great and good man, they would re- 


it in their addresses from day to day, until the 
sk-minded hearers would come to believe all they 
And so they got a few sympathisers here and 

re, and were tolerated by the balance of the com- 
munity, with the understanding that the traitors 
Wou t fail of their design if let entir lyalone. They 


n pretty nearly left alone for fifteen years, 
hot sy strong in numbers and influence as 
¥ Were ten years ago 


‘ 


and ar 


Pas , 8 the class of persons called abolitionists in 
lassachu Phey are to the North s yuething 
like the avowed secessionists of the South, only they 
never have any inflvence in the political elections. 
What ind they can exercise in a body is evil 


setts 


uuence 


N vil, and their aid in any good Cause would 
worth a thought They are not worthy of 
Miy respect. And atthough some who sympathise 


good men, no editor should be 
language to avoid giving them offence. 
ho sympathise with them should 
and in speaking of 
preachings are vile, a man is under no 
sition to select dainty terms, 80 he speaks the 
» of individuals. Nor dves the 
nsiun of the term at the South, and the 
Mad f it hy politicians, oblige an 
ly is meaning in stating a simple fact. 
We ar hot able to perceive, therefore, why we 
armed at the sensitiveness of abolitionists 
i pro-slavery men on the other. 
Ng politics is not our business, and political 
t idinit of argument on both sides we 
whhing tou do with. That the labors and in- 
t a} HtOnISts 8p ‘ken of above is pri- 
*, practically and ultimately injurious to the 
; f tree labor and a republican govern- 
we have not a shadow of doubt—we think it 
~ ol nv arguments. As we would not argue 
, 4 tinatte to prove that truth is rightand false- 
4 Wrong, so we would not forbear to condemn 
ya Hists, first, last, and always. It is of no con- 
fee What they preach, their practices are only 
Vader a are not opponents of slavery exten- 
“ethan ra yam of tree labor, as the writer of this 
‘wn thei in Massachusetts. This is the feel- 
“geod nen who have heard their blasphe- 
‘rines and seen the influence of their labors. 
Udesire to work with them in any cause, 
‘any true friend of free labor does. 

rs e 
, iSt Massacuuserrs pe Free?’ This perti- 
nis put in Brother Garrison’s Leberator 


heir countenance ; 


Mina, 





4 ° . 
. \s there may be some curiosity about 
past Way in which the Puritan Commonwealth 
era vad according to Garrison, here it is: 
‘a 
a . Senate and House of Representatives 
Con ; . :* "i 
"mmonwealth of Massachusetis ;— 
‘ , Aersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
a s | t . 
held “) )enact that no person, who has been 
lass ~ - . 
shall be delivered up, by any officer 


ate or Federal, within this Commonwealth, 
claiming him on the ground that he owes 
¢4,. .0OF to such claimant, by the laws of 
*Ae Slave States of this Union. 
“ 
ADat’s nullifieat; ‘ 
* nullification, out and out.—Jour. Com. 
tr c 
¢ FF One of the 


4s in th 


the most interesting and instructive 
8 history of the human race is the recur- 


tenn 
the | oa time to time, of diseased conditions of 
whisk ings” mind, constitating moral epidemics, 
ite nl eet Society with moral delusions, just as 


— condition is occasionally disturbed by 
a a ntagious distem pers. W henever one 
Bind i aa epidemics seizes upon the public 
ile : mes morbidly sensitive on some specific 
Sem, o _ into the most pitiable extravagances; 
tthihite ose all sense, reason and judgment ; it 
~ the symptoms of temporary delirivusness. 
sentiment in the Eastern States in 


Whey 


J prevailing 
gar . 
ie to the hegro Trace constitutes a striking il- 
Courien of these intellectual epidemics.— Boston 


OF OPPRESSION. | 


justice, will be heard, demanding, with terrible per- 


‘and Plato, said he, both 
writer, who says a newl 
—— : —= === | shadow and echo in the house. 
‘FAIR PLAY FOR WOMAN.’ | The northern nations of Europe had a higher re- 
Extracts from a report, in the Boston Atlas & Bee, | spect for women than the southern, Tae Gauls ad- 
. mitted them into their councils of war, and it was 
istipulated with Hannibal, that any complaints 
Ladies and Gentlemen—In the year 1850, as we | against the Carthaginians should be settled by their 
all know, the celebrated slavery question was finally | chiefs, but among the Gauls, they should be settled 
settled in this country. What was called the ‘ re- | by their women. But even the Gauls, at that time, 
spectable ’ public opinion, which thought that per- | confided the labors of agriculture, then the puorest 
haps slavery was a bad thing, but you had better! and most degraded employment, to their women and 
not say mach about it, sat down on the subject so slaves. Speaking of chivalry, he said, ideally, it 
hard that the breath was universally conceded to be worshipped women as idols, but in fact, treated them 
squeezed out of it. Agitation was at an end ; fa-| like courtesans. It wasa kind of spiritual Mahom- 
naticism was about expiring for want of fuel ; and | medanism. 
the whole country was invited to step into Mr. Clay’s; The idea of woman as the natural equal of man, 
omnibus, and jog comfortably on to the Millennium, | does not appear much in literature until Shakspeare. 
but preferred to receive Mr. Mason’s little bill ae a; With Elizabeth Tudor on the throne, the a gov- 
receipt in full for future tranquillity. Alas' what/ernor of Eagland, at the most critical period of her 
isman! Six years from that final settlement, the! history, i¢ was not difficult to think well of woman. 
country was blazing from end to end with the fiercest | But the Shakspearian strain soon died away. Wo- 
fires of that debate; and among all the excellent | man soon dog:nerated into an idol; and the worship 
jokes of that lively season, nothing surpassed the | of sugar candy came again into fashion. 
quavering cry that occasionally distarbed the jabi-) The lesson to be gathered from the whole literature 
lant shouts of the hosts of freedoma—+ Dear, dear, | of England, even a hundred years ago, is that wo- 
there must be some mistake! Where is Mr. Ma-| man was counted the inferior of man—the toy of his 
son? CallMr. Clay! Callsomebody! Something passionate moments, the puppet of the court, the 
must be done! This question was all settled six drudge of the household. And this was two thou- 
years ago.’ sand and more years later than Athens; but there 
Ladies and gentlemen, when the American mind | had been very little essential chang? in the condi- 
asks a question, involving human liberty, right, or tion of wom in. =G vody Burbauld, toward the end 
responsibility, it will ask louder and louder until it | of the last contary, expressed the universal opinion 
isanswered. An evasion is not an answer ; a polit- | of what is called ‘ the. sphere of woman,’ when she 
ical juggle is not a moral sentiment. When such a simpered in her languid verses, comparing woman to 
mind asks a question of human liberty, it will not | flowers— 


be plastered into silence with platitudes about har- | . , . 
~~ : ; F | ‘Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 


mony, nor drugged with rhetoric ab * Union’ « <4 . 
‘ brotherly love,” up “" cones nara’ . peo ed They strive $e cheer she ouase ana gies. Fie Watt ; 
, re ’ t i 3 : } Nor blush, my fair, to owa you copy these, 
humanity and ¢ minon sense. he conscience of an Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.’ 
educated people sits like a Sphynx in the public a : 
heart, pronouncing its terrible riddle—practical De- | Precisely the sentimont urged by every slave mer- 
mocracy. Newspapers, Presidents, caucuses, guber- | chant upon every Circassian girl he brings to Con- 
natorial, Pesetn sy congressional candidates, are, Sttntinople to sell to the Saltan! precisely the prin- 
remorselessly consumed by it. They cannot silence ciple inculeated on her daughter by every scheming 
it, nor blind it; they cannot juggle it nor terrify it, | ™4mma who means by ‘a good match for my darling 
by the most dexterous flattery nor the most lugubri- Jane,’ any thing in trousers with twenty thousand 
ous warning. They cannot evade it by the most | dollars a year ! 
stealthy circuits of non-committal, nor soothe it to; The lecturer then came a little nearer home, and 
sleep by the most disereet silence. Their timid | said that unquestionably both man and women in 
whispers roar like thunder; their very silence be-| this country have a better general position than they 
trays them. Our present President, like many Pre- | have ever enjoyed in any other country or age; and 
sidents before him, presented himself as the G2 lipus | in some portions of the country, there are laws and 
to settle this question. His settlement was like tin- | usages which justify the assertion that women are 
der thrown on to extinguish a fire. The terrible} more resp2cted among us than in any other country. 
conscience, the indomitable common sense of the | But the question is—What is the spirit of our soci- 
country slew the President last week in Pennsylva- | ety and the character of our laws? We may be as 
via like a soldier slain with his own musket. (Ap- gallant as Lovelace, or as courtly as Sir Charles 
plause.) The President has not proved himself the | Grandison, or, with Joseph Surface, we may make 
(Edipus of this question. He has not settled the | the most boautiful professions, but this is a question 
question ; the question has settled him! (Renewed! of practice and not of professions; and it is one of 
and hearty applause. ) our national weaknesses constantly to confound our 
The politicians who make this question of slavery | Professions with our performances. Thus, for in- 
the test of the union of enlightened Republican states, | Stance, we profess to hold as our distinctive princi- 
may be welcomed even to Faneuil Hall, in Boston, | ple, that ‘all mon are created free and equal before 
with vociferous applause ; but when tie noise of the the law’; and yet, as a matter of fact, nearly one- 
compliment is over, the voice of an intelligent peo- | seventh of our whole population lies in the degrada- 
ple, which knows that the permanent prosperity of ton of the most odious system of slavery known to 
any public state necessarily depends upon political history. The great struggle of our politics is to 
prevent the extension and perpetuity of that system, 
and the administration of our government to-day is 
jin the hands of men who wield all its power and 
atronage for the protection of slavery ; who grave- 
| ly declare that all men are not born free and equal 
| befure the laws, and that all men have not a right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Unques- 
tionably, as a nation, we profess freedom ; and 
equally without question,as a nation, mark you! we 
practice slavery, us long as there is a single national 
law protecting or conniving at it inany way. But, 
therefore, [do not think, with many men whom I 
profoundly respect, that we ought instantly to give 
up the government. Far from it. If there is no 
reason why Satan should have the best tunes, as 
John Wesley said, there is certainly no reason why 
he should have all the laws. Instead of giving up 
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tinacity, whether democracy does not mean fair play 
to every man ?—and will continue to ask that ques- 
tion, eating up Presidents and parties and Mexican 
generals, until it is finally answered by laws which 
establish equality and freedom, by such laws as vin- 
dicate the great doctrine of State suvereignty, by 
making it penal in one State to connive at the crimes 
of another. 

Iam aware, ladies and gentlemen, that many of 
you at heart agree with me thus far; but, for my- 
self, I believe that the same mind that holds this 
question unsettled, with progressive civilization, 
with the same instinet of justice, will take another 
step, and ask whether democracy does not also mean 
fair play for every woman? Have women ever had 


fair play? Do they have it in this country now? 
Ought they to have it?) Of course, I do not expect 
you all to agree with me in the conclusions to which 
Larrive; but I hope that our hour’s talk on this 
subject this autumn evening may be like the walk of 
Boaz through his harvest field, and that as we watch 
with him the painful posture of Ruth, who only fol- 
lows the harvest, but does not share in it, our hearts 
muy echo his words, * Sure, I said, Heaven did not 
mean where I reaped, thou shouldest but glean. Lay 
thy sheaf adown, and come share my harvest and 
my home.’ 

Having thus eloquently and furcibly prepared the | 
way, the lecturer entered upon the topic of his dis- 
course—the condition, and rights, and duties of wo- 
man. In the consideration of this subject, he said, 
we must follow Dr. Jolinson’s rule very closely, and 
* clear our minds of cant.’ 

The question is not at all whether men and women 
differ from each other, or whether there are not dif- 
ferences of duty arising from difference in sex. Ina 
general way, man may be called the intellect of hu- 
manity, woman the heart. Man, we say, woos; 
women is won. He is warrior, and seholar, and 
father ; she is mistress, and friend, and mother. It 
is an instinctive requirement, also, that every Wo- 
man shall be essentially womanly, as that every man 
shall be truly manly ; 80 that there is no sneh con- 
temptuous nickname for a man as to call him ‘ Miss 
Nancy.’ The question is not whether women are 
men. Men are men, and women are women. No 
boy is so contemptible as the she-boy, while the he- | 
woman puts all men to flight. 

These differences and the duties arising from them 
have nothing to do with the questions arising from 
the other rights and duties of men and women in 
human society. The sexes have domestic relations 
in common, but men and women are both members 
of society. They both enjoy a membership of the 
political state, as well as the roera | of families. 
The sexual sphere ot each is plainly indicated by na- 
ture, bu men have always assumed to regulate the 
sphere of women in those industrious and political 
relations which have nothing to do with sex, and 
have always treated them, not as equal with men in 
all social rights, but as socially auxiliary and subor- 
dinate. ‘In every age, and in every country,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ the wiser or at least the stronger of the 
two sexes has usurped the powers of the state, and 
confined the other to the cares and pleasures of do- 
mestic life.’ This is the resume of history, said Mr. 

iC urtis, made by a comprehensive scholar. 

Now, the inferior position of woman in human 
society is apparent equally in regard to savage and 
civilized nations. This is a mere question of his- 
tory ; and if any man denies it, he is either ignorant 
or untruthful. In Asia and Africa, her condition 
has been painful beyond description In Europe, 
the conviction of her absolute in eriority only slowly 
dies away ; while of her condition in this country, 

| we shall speak at a later period. 

The lecturer then reviewed the condition of wo- 
men among the primitive races, and among the na- 
tions of antiquity,—in Judea, in Egypt, Greece, 

'Rome, &c.,—showing it always to have been inferior 
| or subordinate to that of man, and citing abundant 
' authorities from historians and ancient writers, from 
| Moses to Gibbon, to sustain his positions. Aristotle 


the government, let us change our laws, and make 
our practice accord with our profession. If the ship 
leaks, we will not cry out with the timid and the 
ignorant, ‘ We must give up everything ; we shall 
all go to the bottom ;’ nor with conservative wis- 
dom will we cry out that we are only passengers ; 
we have nothing to do with the leak; that is the 
business of the people who get wet. Let us rather 
say, and with cheering resolution do what we say, 
‘We will stop the leak;’ and by God's favor, it 
shall be stopped ! 

As we profess liberty and equality, so we pro- 
fess freedom of thought and speech. Freedom of 
thought and speech,—Oh, we will die for it! But 
how many years is it since, in a city not a thousand 
miles from here, a man was dragged through the 
streets with a halter around his neck, and only by 
being thrust into jail was saved from being murder- 
ed, in the very shadow of Bunker Hill, for saying 
that he believed slavery was a sin, and union with 
slaveholders an abomination! Granted that there 
may be tvo great license and abuse of freedom. Is 
it license, and not liberty, for an American citizen, 
in the city of Boston, tu say what he thinks of sla- 
very, and what he thinks of the Union? Men and 
women of Mussachusetts! the publie sentiment 
which tolerated and justified that act in the streets 
of Boston, shaped and loaded the weapon that pres- 
ently felled your Senator and wounded your honor 
in the Capitol at Washington. 

And not only freedom of thought and speech, but 
we especially profess the largest religious liberty. 
Oh, yes! religious liberty—we will die for it! But 
in that same city, I know a man, eminent among 
scholars for scholarship, among philanthropists for 
humanity, dear to heroic men for his yagi to 
the poor, the suffering and the dying, for the religion 
his lips teach and his life illustrates—an honest 
friend, a serviceable citizen—and for his opinions 
and his speech, the honesty and power of which no 
man dare question, he becomes the object of public 
sectarian insult, and is privately denbuneed as an 
infidel and dangerous person. ( Applause.) 

My friends, you will pardon me, if, coming to a 
city which is the metropolis of the foremost State 
in all human history,—for never, in any period of 
the world, did the great mass of men know so much, 
have so much, and, on the whole, do so much, as 
| the people of Massachusetts,—you will pardon me if 
|Iam here taught the profound difference between 
| profession and practice, when I find that even in 
| that city a poor man may be hunted by a mob of 
|rich men, for thinking and saying that slavery is a 
|sin ; that a Christian clergyman may be denounced 
for preaching with power, and practising every day, 
not what is transient, but what is permanent in 





ealled forth vi 
ahr Cue) am I wrong 


jern society? Can the question of sax possibly affect | we cannot abide. 


agree with the old Chinese } in reminding you of events you would not willingly ; 
wife should te is Massachusetts A 


totstmber ? ul of the 
when her young champion stepped out before her, | 
| with the smooth stone of his eloquence, and found | 
| that he was deserted behind as well as opposed be- | 
| foro—found that he stood alone between two armies | 
}of enemies, but calm and unfaltering slung the 
smooth stone? Are these things buried in the past 
forever? Why, six years ago, through the very) 
| street in whic) a Boston black man fell, the first 
| sacrifice to American liberty, Boston sent back a) 
| black man, please God! the last sacrifice to Ameri- | 
lean slavery! (Loud oes) And was this six, 
years ago? Why, Faneuil Hall has not done ring- 
ing with the cheers, scarcely a week old, which sa-| 
lutel with thunders of applause—remember! here | 
in Boston, in the Cradle of Liberty—nd waking us | 
up, wherever we were sleeping, struck the blood} 
which flushed with hope in our cheeks, back to our | 
hearts—in the very Cradle of Liberty, Boston, of, 
all cities in the world, cheered the man who told’ 
you that the Union might last so long as Massa-) 
chas+tts patiently hunted slaves for Mississippi! 
Taerefore, fellow-citizens, when I learn, even 
among you, who have taught, and are teaching, so 
|} many better things, that there isa great gulf spread | 
| between our profession and practice towards men, | 
I shall hardly be swift to believe that because we} 
profess a profound respect for the rights of women, 
women therefore practic ully enjoy those rights; nor, | 
while [ readily allow that both men and woman are | 
better of in this country than they have been in) 
any other, shall I mike haste to agree with a recent | 
critic, wa dsclaras that the condition of woman, | 
in our country, is practically as good, probably, as | 
it can be made, by any effort, in ham.n society. 
Mr. Cartis maintained that every human boing 
has the natural right to do what God has given him | 
the ability to do, within the limits of the moral 
law, and that every humin being has a right to be) 
protected in the fruits derived from the exercise of | 
that ability. This being so, how can the reeogni-| 
tion of those rights be sscared, exeapt by conceding | 
| Woman's equal power in miking the laws that gov- | 








| this right? 


{ According to the democratic principle, our right 


to share in the government inheres in our humuni- 
ty, and as goveram2nts are instituted for the welfare ) 
of the governad, they havea right to participate in| 
the formation of the g»veramont ; and on this pria- | 
ciple, unless the State assum>s that women, as a 
sex, are practically minors, or int sllectually incom- 
petent, they cannot, with any justice or con- 





rights. 
In conclusion, Mr. Curtis expressed his regret that 
he was obliged to close without being able t> say all 


tian m2a anal womon, is to keep our own minds free 
from prajudics, t» entourag?s every project which 
tends to the emincipition of woman from every | 


social, lozal and industrial injustices, just as we do | 











| 


| 


| heart's hospitality ! 


every thing which tends toa similar emancipation | 
of nia, aal attack pablic opinion with its owa) 
weapons. [f it laugis, we can laugh again; if it} 
scowls and swears, we can laugh the more; if it| 
cants and sn2ers, we can still laugh on. 

Laughter on the wrong side is like the ery of hy- | 
enas am ng graves ; but a laugh on the side of right | 
is like the carvl of birds in Spring tim, which tho! 
echoes of haaven love to rep2at,and prolong the hap- 
py music; and then, like that Khan in the Evstern 
story, whos2 gates were never closed, but sto rd open | 
day and night to all who chose to enter, so that, 
when no traveller prssed, the wind sing in the door- 
way, but whether kings cam or boggars, God was 
& constant guest,—3o be our minds ever open to | 
every g?norous thought, to every humaine movement, | 
knowing that, whether the majestic cause of an out- | 
raged race claims oar efforts, or the timid ery of | 
some wronged woman demands our sympathy, then 
and there Godand humanity have came to test our 
6 Curtis took his scat amid 








enthusiastic applause. 





sistency, bs dabarred from the exercise of political 


Cuba. Is there one man in all this land so blind as 
not to see that Cuba will be a controlling accession 
to the Slave Power ?—that she is coveted, and in- 
trigaed for, and is likely some day to be purchased, 
for that very purpos:? Suppose we were offered 
all British "North America for the One Hundred 
Millions which our government is known to be eager 
to pay for Cuba, how many Southern votes would 
the proposition secure? Suppose Hayti were anx- 
ious to unite wit) us asa free republican State of our 
Union, does any one imagine she would be acceptod 
so long as the Slave Power could prevent it? Is Mr. 
Thayer ignorant that all Northern Mexico has long 
been apportioned among our land-speculators, who 
are impatiently waiting the signal to rush over and 
take possession of Chihuahua, Coahuila and Sonora? 
Has he no eye on the ceaseless intrigues of our semi- 
fillibusters in the Central American States, and the 
sesndalous bullying by which they are backed by the 
attorneys in fact of the Slave Power who sit in the 
White House and State Department at Washing- 
ton? And does he not comprehend that all these 


| Seemingly diverse agencies are working to one end, 


namely, the acquisition of more slave territory and 
the agzrandizement of the Slave Power ? 

‘Well,’ says a Thayerite, ‘ what we mean by 
non-intervention is, that all this must b> stopped.’ 


And so, to effct this, you abandon an issue and a | 


formula that everybody understands, and adopt in- 
steid one that will have as many meanings as advo- 
cates, and which cannot possibly awaken a throb in 
the p»pular heart. ‘ No more slave territory ! ’— it 
is in sabstance the platform of the Fathers— of Wash- 
ington, Adams and Jeffsrson—none can mistake its 
meaning or its proper application. If Mo:xico, or 


| Central America, or Cuba, or Canada, or any part 


of Polynesia,wish to enter our confederation, let her 
make application in dus form, and we will consider 
whether our respective interests are to b> promoted 
by such union. Bat we have slavery enough now, 
and will have no more of that. We will keep the 
faith pledg»d by our fathers, but new engagements 
to hold moa in bondage, and butcher them should 
they rise to assert their God-given right to liberty, 
It is enough to * bear the evils 
that we have.’ 

We have said that non-intervention is susceptible 
of a variety of meanings. Senator Douglas says he 
is for non-intervention, by which he means that 
he is utterly indifferent whether slave-labor or 
free shall prevail inany embryo State. H» thinks 
slavery wili only be found profitable in tropical or 


| semi-tropical regions, wherefore he believes that it 


will not establish itself in Kansas and New M>xico ; 
but if it does, he cares not. Tais is the sense in 
which non-intervention will be generally und :rstood 
and accepted—the sense of utter indifference to the 
spread or limitation of slavery. How few will 


he hatinteatsd. Oar daty, said ha, as honest Caris-  Maatantty advocate non-intervention as the nation- 


al policy without giving into it as the local and in- 
dividual policy likewise? Mr. Thayer, of course, 

oes not maan this, but there are thousands to-day 
reprating and applauding his utterances who moan 
nothing elss—as he must perceive, if he reads the 
Bachanan journals. Let us ‘ hold fast the form of 
sound words.’ 

Bat, even if there had ever been a possibility of 
genuine non-intervention, we insist that the Dred 
Seott decision has demolished it. That decision, un- 
counteracted, makes all our federal possessions slave 
territory, and not merely all we now have, bat all 
that we may hereafter acquire. Auy slaveloldor 
may, by virtue of that decision, take his slaves into 
any Territory, and, though every other residvnt 
thereof b> hostile to slavery, he muy novertheless 
hold and work his slaves there, and the territorial 
authorities must protect him in so doing. Hore is 
practical, positive, most ef ctive intervention by the 
government on the side of slavery, which can only 
be thwarted by a spirit and an attituds on the part 
of the free States which no preaching of non-intor- 
vention sgem3 to as calculated to insure. 

We object, then, to Mr. Thayer’s now er >tchet, 
not so much as essentially wrong as practically in- 
apposite, and as tending to demoralizs and disint» 
grate the free-labor interest, while its terms will at 


posing and defeating Slavery Propagandism by what | 


onc? be sized upon by trimmers and dough-facss to 
confuse and perplex the pablic mind. We b:liove 
there mast be some better employment for a Massa- 
chusetts member of Congress, and especially one 
representing the Heart of the Commonwealth, than 
structing the growth of slavery is justly and ably getting up sach babbles as non-intory sation, H sat- 
exposed. But, unfortunately, instead of laying | ing a tea-kettle with snow-balls has been presamod 
the axe at the root of the tree, and stopping its |Tather a difficult feat, but we doom it mre hop ful 
orth by stopping its existence, the destroyer ef| than the task of arousing the p>»ple t» organize 
gro y pping ‘ : 7 .. |and struggle against the constant agzressions of the 
Mr. Thayer's plan has nothing better to propose in its / sive Pywar by preaching non-interveation. 
place than the enclosure of this living, growing sub- 
stance with a wall made of other untempered mortar. 
If suffered still to live, it will surely burst all such 


*‘UNTEMPERED MORTAR.’ 
In the article below, which we copy from the Tri- 
bune, the futility of Mr. Eli Thayer's method of ob- 








MR. GIDDINGS TO GOV. CORWIN. 
From the Ohio State Journal. 


boundaries. The only effective war with slavery p 2 
is a war of extermination. No quarter! No com- Jerrerson, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1858. 
promise ! Hon. Taomas Corwin: Dear Sir: Tae election of 





yesterday coastitutes you a Member of the XXXVIth 
Tt may possibly have occurred to some of our rea- | Congress, and restores m2 to the privileg of a pri- 
ders that our faith in the jadgment and sagacity of | vate citizen. Among those privileges, none is more 
the Hon. Eli Thayer is not of celestial altitude. | important than that of respsctfully and frankly ad- 
That Mr. Thayer is well-meaning, zealous and ac- | dressing our pablic servants on matters pertaining to 
tive in the support of the right, we believe ; but if our political interests. s 
he were to think more and say less, we are confi-| Ina recent speech, at Xenia, you are reported as 
dent he would be more efficient for good and less saying, ‘ that if we bought a Slave Torritory—say 
ilous—not to say mischievous—to the cause he Cuba—under such a treaty as that by which we ob- 
ae at heart, than he somehow contrives to be. He) tained Louisiana, we were bound to respect their 
seems to labor under a constitutional inability to rights of property and admit the Territory asa Slave 
be quiet and let himself alone. He has the ambi- | State, if it wished t» coms in as such.’ 
tion to lead without the ballast of observation and| [ can give to this declaration no other construction 
careful study which are needed to qualify one to fill | than an assurance that, if the Executive shall nego- 
that position with honor to himself or safety tothe | tiate a treaty for the purchase of Caba, and obtain 
public. Were he to set sail on a voyage of discov-) its ratification by the Senate, you will feel bound to 
ery, he would be certain to return with a chart respect the right of property which the Spanish mas- 
stadded all over with fog-banks which he had rash- ters hold in their slaves; and, on account of such 
ly mistaken for continents. |right, you will vote for the admission of Cuba asa 
Mr. Thayer’s latest bubble is the notion of op- | Slave State, if her people ask it. 
Coming from one t> whom the question will pro- 
e styles Non-Intervention. Jf the Federal Govern- | bably b» submitted, this declaration is certainly im- 
ment would only (he urges) do nothing to favor the | portant. The admission of Cabs asa Slave State 
diffusion of slavery into new regions, free labor would | must greatly affect the interests, the rights, and the 
be able to confront and defeat such diffusion. honor of our p2ople. You will permit me to suggest 
The first criticism which this statement suggests that this doctrine of ‘ property in human flesh’ has 
affirms its irrelevancy to any existing or probable|ever been repudiated by the people of Ohio, even 
state of facts. If the sky should fali, we might or | while we were a Territory. In both our first and 
might not catch some choice birds—it is hardly | present Cunstitutions, it is most unequivocally re- 
worth while to speculate on the chances for and jected. In all our legislation, by the decision of all 
against such acquisition. We know, historically, ; our Courts, it has with perfect unanimity been dis- 
that the Federal Government, by whomsvever wield- carded. When it was first presented to the Supreme 
ed, never was ani never will bs indiff-rent to slave- | Court of the United States for decision, an eminent 
ry-extension. Even Jefferson, in every conviction | Jurist of Ohio (Judge McLean) boldly denied its 
anti-slavery, effscted the purchase of Louisiana, | existence under the Federal Constitution: and ex- 
which has given a now empire to the Slave Power, | posed its absurdity with such powers of logic and of 
Prolonging the existence of slavery in Maryland and | eloquence, that no Slaveholding Judge was then 
irginia at least half a century by increasing the willing to moet or deny his d»ctrine. 
of nogro-breeding. In the Missouri strug- When, in 1835, it was presented to the House of 
gle, the administration leaned strongly to the side | Representatives in Congress, and referred to the 
of slavery. Florida was boazht to deprive the ran-| Committee on Claims, my predecossor, the Hon. E. 
away slaves of a refuge and a covert, and was a| Whittles2y, another son of Ohio, met it ably ; and 
wretched in for every other purpose. The an-|ina report reflecting honor upon himself and the 
nexation of Texas was a farther incitement to slave- | State which he represented, showed from re- 
breeding and the izoment of the Slave Pow- | cords that the doctrine which you assert had up to 
er. Pa to Mr. Thayer's new theory, | that time ever been repudiated by _ In ac- 
did not free labor anticipate slave in getting and {cordance with these precedents, I have, during my 





possession of Texas ? service in aheat tots Spent as often as presented 
» the of our national policy, as | for consideration ; to this day, as often as it has 
ere ry winnaar ee hata 





| _ At the formation of our Federal Constitution, Mr. 
| Madison declared it would be wrong to admit in that 
| instrument that * man can hold ty in man,'— 
, to which every member of the convention yielded a 
| tacit admission. But the people were not satiefied 
| with asilent negation of such doctrine, and two 
| years afterwards, Congress proposed to amend the 
, Constitution by declaring, ‘ That no person shall be 
| deprived of life, liberty or property, without due pro- 
cess of law ;’ that is, without trial and conviction be- 
fore some tribunal having jurisdiction of the offence ; 
and this proposition was adopted by the States, and 
‘now forms a part of the Constitution. I need not 
| say that the Republicans of 1776 and those of 1856 
| declared it to be a * self-evident truth,’ that all men 
_ (including s/aves as well as masters) are endowed by 
jtheir Creator with the inalienable right to liberty, 
land that our Federal Government was founded for 
| the express ese of securing to every human bein 
| within its exclusive jurisdiction the enjoyment o 
this right. And should Cuba be annexed to the 
| United States, and thereby brought under our juri- 
| diction, the Republicans will be bound to respect the 
| right of every individual! to enjoy his liberty under the 
| laws of the United States, while they will be equally 
| hound t» reject any claims of property which Cubans 
| may set up to the souls and bodies of each other. 
| ‘To these doctrines of our Repablican Fathers, of 
the statesmen and jurists of Ohio, to the letter and 
| spirit of our State and Frederal Constitutions, to the 
platform and policy of the Republican party, you 
| seem to have placed yourself in the most unmistaka- 
hle antagonism. Tsay you seem to have placed your- 
‘self in this attitude. You are so reported, and if 
you have heen misrepresented in any respect, it is 
dae to the pa>ple of the State, as well as to yourself 
that your trae position be known; and I thus ad- 
dress you over my own signature, in order that you 
may fool at perfect liberty to explain the language 
you are reported to have used, as well as to correct 
any error of ficts or of argument into which I may 
have fallen in this letter. I know that you desire to 
be understood, and approve my earnestness and 
| plainness. [ have long labored to restore our Gov- 
lerament to the doctrines on which it was founded. 
My hop»s of our country are based upon that respect 
for the rights of every member of the human family 
which gives equal protection to each, and which the 
Republican party are pledged to maintain wherever 
the Federal Constitution holds exclusive jurisdiction, 
regarding Slavery, as they do, as an unmitigated des- 
potism, an outrage upon human nature, a crime 
which no sophistry can disguise, and no circumstn- 
cos can justify. 

You further assert that we will be bound to admit 
Cubs as a Slave State if she desires it after annexa- 
tion. To this [ believe the Republicans are unani- 
mously opposed. The very object and design of an- 
nexation is to extend and iner2ase the despotism of 
Slavery ; to give the foreign Catholics of Cuba, as- 
sisted by the Democratic power, the power to elect 
our President and Vice-President, and control the 
administration of our Federal Government for ar in- 
definite period in the future. To effect this object, 
the presont Administration is willing to give the free 
population of Caba superior power and influence 
over the interests, the rights and honor of our people 
t» that which we ourselves exert, by allowing them 
three votes for every five slaves they may hold in 
bondage. Republicans deny that Congress or the 
Federal Government holds any right or authority 
| thus to take from the people of the Free States the 
control of their own rights, their own honor, and 
| transfer them to the discretion and kesping of Cuban 
slaveholders. 

You are reported as quoting from a speech of Mr. 
Adams upon the admission of Arkansas as a State, 
jin which that distinguishe] statesman said he did 
not regard it as an objection to be urged against the 
admission of that State, that she had not formed an 
anti-slavery Constitution. 

You must b> aware that, in the purchase of 
Louisiana, President Jefferson did not profess to act 
in parsuance of or under authority of the Constitu- 
tion; but, on the contrary, he exprossly said the 
treaty would be void unless the Constitution should 
be sv amended as to authorize it; and that he and 
other statesmen regarded the ee unanimous 
approval of the treaty by the several States, and by 
the psople of all the States, as equivalent to such an 
ancndinent; that the treaty had, at the time Mr. 
| ALuins spoke, for more than thirty years, beon affiirm- 
ed and sanctioned without a dissenting voice; that 
sixteen years previously, Congress had, with his en- 
tire approval, prohibited slavery in that part of the 
Louisiana purchase lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitade—jast as Republicans will abolish it 
in Cubs—at leaving Arkansas with her slavery, to 
whic’: no objection had been previously made. It 
was in view of these circumstancas, with a desire to 
ratify the pust action of Government, 80 long and 60 
universally approved, that Mr. Adams made the re- 
marks to which you refer. Taey could in no respect 
apply to a future annexation against the will of any 
State, or against the will of any respectable portion 
of our psople. His views in regard to the annexatioa 
of Texas in 1843, while that policy was cherished b 
the Executive precisely as that of annexing Cuba is 
now, will give the views of our departed friend upon 
a case exactly parallel to that of which you spoke. 
At the close Sf the XXVIIth Congress, Mr. Adams 
and 19 other Members of Congress published an ad- 
dress t» the people of the Free States. It was dic- 
tated and signed by him. 

The address, spsaking of annexation of Texas, de- 
clares that ‘ it is impossible for any man to doubt 
that the formtion of several new slaveholding States 
is the real object of the Executive. The same in- 
ference (says the address) will show that the parti- 
cular objects of this new acquisition are the rerrEg- 
TUATION OF Suavery, the continued rere of the 
S'ave Power. We hold there is no political neces- 
sity for it, no advantage to be derived from it, and 
there is no constitutional pow?r in any department of 
Government to effect it. That no act of Congr 
nor treaty of annexation can impose the least iga- 
tion upon the several States of the Union to submit to 
such unwarrantable act, or to receive into their fe v 
or fraternity such illegitimate progeny. We hesitate 
not to sty that annexation, by any act or ing 
of the Federal Government, or any of its depart- 
ments, twoou/d be identical with dissolution.’ 

Such were the opinions of Mr. Adams, left on re- 
cord over his own signature, and I feel authorized to 
say he cherished them while he lived. It is true that 
the Free States preferred submission. They went 
into a new Union with Texas rather than 
from the Slave States. They joined in the war, par- 
ticipated in the sacrifice of eighty thousand human 
victims, and incurred a debt of two hundred million 
dollars ; and to this day the people of the Free States 
are taxed millions of dollars annuall D 
people of Texas in their Slavery, maintain the 
ascendency of the Democratic party by sid of Tense 
votes. I may also add that the un’ Ti gearoar pds} 

struck the Whig party with mort ie 
And I speak the solemn convictions 
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| 

Those opinions have been strengthened and intensi- | 
fied hy fifteen years of observation and experience. | 
Resistance to the extension and increase of the slave) 
ower constitutes an essential element in the Repub- | 
Frown latform on which that party has risen and | 
extended until at this time it wields the moral power | 
of the nation. The surrender of this doctrine would | 
be a surrender, a disbandment of the only party | 
which promises peace or permanence to our govern- | 
mont; a party whose triumph is as sure as its ad- 
herence to the principles on which it was founded. 
It was with inexpressible pain that I read the re- | 
marks on the subject which you are reported to have | 
made. Your numerous friends in this part of the | 
State, I think, unite with me in a cordial desire to | 
see a more full expression of the reasons on which: | 
you found your opinions, communicated through the | 
public press, and to attain this object [ have addreas- 
ed you with so much frankness. With much re-| 
spect, your friend, J.R. GIDDINGS. 





TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIE- 
TY. 
The ultimate object of this Society is the abolition 


of American slavery; its immediate end, the conver- 
sion of the people of Pennsylvania to anti-slavery 
doctrines. 


This Commonwealth once enjoyed a proud emi- 


nence in her relation to the cause of human freedom, | 
From her chief city, then the capital of the State and | 
nation, was first published the glorious doctrine that | 
‘all men are created equal.” From the same city, as | 
the centre of operations, issued those benign influences 
which put a period to slavery in this State, and which 
contributed so largely to the same result in States ad- 
joining. For, aided by her citizens and influenced by 
her example, New York and New Jersey adopted 


emancipation acts, substantially similar to that of | 
Pennsylvania. The most distinguished names in the | 
history of the State are those which were made so 
by their possessors’ devotion to the cause of liberty ; 
and the most creditable chapter in her annals is that 
which records the emancipation of her slaves. 

A brief reference to this act, and a recital of the | 
chief facts which, as cause and effect, preceded and 
followed it, will not be irrelevant to our present task, 
nor perhaps altogether unedifying. 

The first organized efforts for the abolition of sla- | 
very in the United States were made in Pennsylvania, 
The old Abolition Society, taking its name from the 
State, had its nucleus in an association formed in 
A little com- 
pany, chiefly Quakers, met at the Sun Tavern, in 
Second street, on the 14th of April of that year, and 


Philadelphia as early as the year 1775. 


formed themselves into an association, under the un- 
pretending title of ‘The Society for the Kelief of Free 
Negroes unlawfully held in bondage.’ ‘The operations 
of this Society and of the members composing it took 
a wider range than would be inferred from its name. 
Among its most activeco-laborers was the well-known 
philanthropist, Anthony Benezet. 


In the year 1787, this Association was reorganized | 
and placed on a broader basis, taking the title of the 
* Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery, 
the relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held in bond- 
age, and for improving the condition of the African 
race.’ The object of the Society thus defined in its 
title is still more distinctly set forth in the Preamble 


to its Constitution and By-Laws, which is as follows: 


‘It having pleased the Creator of the world to make 
of one flesh all the children of men, it becomes them 
to consult and promote each other's happiness, as | 
members of one family, however diversitied they may 
be by color, situation, religion, or different states of | 
society. It is more especially the duty of those per- 
sons who profess to maintain for themselves the 
rights of human nature, and who. acknowledge the 
obligation of Christianity to use such means as are in 
their power to extend the blessings of freedom to eve- 
ry part of the human race ; and in a more particula 
manner to such of their fellow-creatures as are enti 
tled to their freedom by the laws and constitutions oi 
any of the United States, and who, notwithstanding, 
are detained in bondage by fraud or violence. From 
a full conviction of the truth and obligation of these 
principles—from a desire to diffuse them wherever the 
miseries and vices of slavery exist, and in humble 
contidence of the favor and support of the Father of 
mankind—the subscribers have associated themselves 
under the title of ‘The Pennsylvania Society,’ &e. 

The first elected officers of the Society nnder its 
new organization were: President—Benjamin Frank- 
lin; Vice Presidents—James Pemberton, Jonathan 
Penrose ; Secretaries—Benjamin Rush, Tench Cox ; 
Treasurer—James Starr; Counscllors— William Lewis, 
John ID. Cox, Miers Fisher, and William Rawle—al) 
honored names in the history of Penns. |lvania, and 
two of them signers of the Declaration of Independ 
ence. That the Society was not a dead form, but : 
living, active body, is seen in the fact, that at its first 
meeting, it ordered a thousand copies of its Preambl 
and Constitution to be printed for distribution, direet- 
ing its Secretaries to send a copy to each of the Gov 
ernors of the States, with a copy also of Clarkson's 
essay on the * Commerce and Slavery of the Africans.’ 
Another of its measures, adopted at a subsequent 
meeting, was a petition to Congress, couched in the 
following words :— 

‘From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally 
the portion and is still the birthright of all men, yow 
memorialists conceive themselves bound to use al 
justifiable measures to loosen the bonds of slavery, 
and to promote a general enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly 
entreat your serious attention to the subject of slave- 
ry; that you would be pleased to countenance the 
restoration of liberty to those unhappy people who 
alone, in this land of freedom, are degraded into per 
petual bondage, and who, amidst the general joy of 
surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile subjec- 
tion; that you will devise means for removing this 
inconsistency from the character of the American peo- 
ple; that you will promote mercy and justice towards 
this distressed race, and that you will step to the very 
verge of the powers vested in you for discouraging 
every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow- 
men.’ 

This petition was signed by Benjamin Franklin, 
President of the Society. 

Among the members of the old Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society, the records show such names as that of 
Hon. Richard Peters, Judge of the District Court, 
and of Rev. John Andrews, D.D., Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; of Thomas Savery, mer- 
chant and member of the Society of Friends, and of 
Thomas Paire, author of ‘ Common Sense’ and + The 
Age of Reason.’ 
Dr. Price, the eminent philanthropist of London, 


Among its honorary members were 


and the Abbeés Gregoire and Raynal, and the Marquis 
de La Fayette of France. Thus it will be seen, that 
in those days, Quaker and priest, civilian and soldier, 
Christian and infidel, worked side by side in the holy 
cause of emancipation. 
out risk on the part of some to religious reputation is 

a matter of no doubtful inference. The hue and cry 

against infidelity was perhaps as loud then as it is 

now. The French Encyclopedists, at that time at the 

height Of their popularity, were the dread of religious 

and political conservatives every where, and French 

Jacobinism was in no better repute, or regarded with 

no more favor in those days than Garrisonian aboli- 

tionism is at the present; and yet Christian ministers | 
and religious laymen united with people ‘who were 

understood to hold or favor the most latitudinarian 

doctrine, and-all labored together for the slave's re- 

demption. It is to these men, members of the Penn- 

sylvania Abolition Society and their coadjutors, that 
this Commonwealth is indebted for what she enjoys | 
of credit and advantage growing out of the fact of her 
being a free State. 

On the 8th of November, 1779, the public mind 
having been duly agitated, a bill was introduced into 
the General Assembly, providing for the gradual abo- 

" ition of slavery in the State. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary following, after much discussion and strong op- 


That this was not done with- 


position, that bill became a law. It was but a par- 
tial measure of justice, to be sure, but it was all that 


the philanthropy of that day 





demanded. The doc- 


nen 
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trine of ‘Immediate, not Gradual, Emancipation,” 
first advocated by Elizabeth Heyrick, in a pamphlet 
bearing that title, and subsequently adopted by Wil- 
berforce and his coadjutors, was not broached until 
nearly half a century after that period. Our fathers 
appear, therefore, to have acted up to the light of 
If their mode of emancipation was not 
wisely devised, it was well intended, anf the good 
spirit that prompted and aided in its execution did 
much to counteract the evils of its plan. What that 
spirit was may be inferred from the preamble which 
introduces the act, and which reads thus :— 


their time, 


‘ We conceive it to be our duty, and rejoice that it 
is in our power, to extend a portion of the freedom to 
others which has been extended to us. . . . It is not 
for us to inquire why, in the creation of mankind, the 
inhabitants of the carth were distinguished by a dif- 
ference of features and complexion, It is sufficient 
to know that all are the work of an Almighty hand. 
We find in the distribution of the human species that 
the most fertile as well as the most barren parts of 
the earth are inhabited by men of different complex- 
ions; from whenee we may reasonably infer that He 
who placed them in their various situations hath ex- 
tended equally His care and. protection to all, and 
that it becometh not us to counteract His mercies. 
We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to us that 
we are this day enabled to add one more step to uni- 
versal civilization, by removing the sorrows of those 
who have lived in undeserved bondage, and from 
which, by the assumed authority of the Kings of 
Great Britain, no effectual relief could be obtained. 
Weaned by a long course of experience from those 
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Randolph, then for the first time, Were found to yield 
to the threats of the slaveholders, and betray the 
cause of freedom. Of these, out of a delegation of 
twenty-three, Pennsylvania furnished two; Massa- 
chusetts, out of a representation of fourteen, furnished 
four. The relative position of those two States at 
that time was greatly in favor of Pennsylvania. Since 
then, however, the case has been reversed. Massa- 
chusetts has shot ahead in the race of freedom, and 
Pennsylvania, which once led the van, to her shame 
be it said, now Ings in the rear. 

The triumph of the slaveholders in the Missouri 
contest gave a blow to the abolitionism of that day 
from which it never recovered. Local societies in 
this and other States died out. and the Pennsylvania 
Society thenceforward confined its attention chiefly to 
efforts for the benefit of free people of color. 

In the meanwhile, the Colonization Society, a new 
organization, holding diametrically opposite doctrines, 
claimed and received public favor. The right of the 
master to his slave the invincibility of prejudice 
against color, the evil of emancipation on the soil, and 
the obligation to remove the free colored people to 
Africa or elsewhere, were the doctrines which this 
Society held and inculeated. With these doctrines, 
the public mind became saturated; and at the end of 
the ten years ensuing the Missouri struggle, the de- 
moralization of Pennsylvania was almost complete. 

Such was the state of things when, in 1831, Mr. 





narrow prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, | Garrison started the Liberator, demanding immediate 


we find our hearts enlarged with kindness towards | ang unconditional emancipation as the right of the 
men of all conditions and nations; and we conceive | ri h 
1s was the 


ourselves, at this particular period, extraordinarily | S!@ve and the duty of the master. 
called upon, by the blessing which we have received, | dawning of a new era, and it was hailed with joy by 
to manifest the sincerity of our professions and give | many 





furnished a larger number of votes in Congress than 
any other free State. In the election of Mr. Buchanan, 
the most unscrupulously pro-slavery President that 
has yet held the reins of our government, Pennsylva- 
nia shut her eyes to the truth, stopped her ears 
against evidence, and, insisting on believing a lie, 
east her electoral vote for a man who had notoriously 
come under pledges to use the power of the govern- 
ment for the benefit of slavery. The fact was before 
them that Mr. Buchanan, speaking through his special 
friend, Samuel W. Black, of this State, and using the 
expressive language of Ruth to Naomi, had said to 
the slaveholders at the Cincinnati Convention : 
‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee ; for whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou lodgest I wiil lodge; thy God shall 
be my God, and thy people shall be my people; where 
thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried. The 
Lord do so to me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me,’ - 
That Mr. Buchanan has redeemed the pledge thus 
given to the best of his ability, no one will question. 
No entreaties have prevailed with him to leave the 
slaveholders, or to cease for a moment from following 
after them. Where they have gone he has gone, and | 
where they have lodged he has lodged. Their God | 
has been his God; and it would really seem as though | 
literally nothing but death would part him and them. 
Body and soul, he has surrendered himself to their 


law. He adjudicated, or rather decided, more cases 


under that Jaw than any other magistrate in the free 
States; and he sent into slavery more alleged fugi- 
tives under that act than any other Judge or Com- 
missioner, save Edward D. Ingraham. Ile it was who 
delivered the charge to the Grand Jury, defining the 
crime of treason, under which Hanway and Lewis, 
and their fellow-prisoners, were incarcerated in Moy- 
amensing and put on trial for their lives—the allega- 
tion against them having been that they aided and 
abetted“an attempt to resist the execution of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law. He it was who committed Passmore 
Williamson to prison and kept him there for one 
hundred days, his offence having been virtually that 
of giving liberty to a woman and her two children, 
who were free by the laws of Pennsylvania. The last 
slave case that Judge Kane decided was tried on the 
18th of last December. There was no person present 
at the hearing except the officers of the Court and the 
party which claimed and the party which arrested the 
prisoner. The slave had no counsel, and the testi- 
mony was wholly ex parte. The decision was in fa- 
vor of the claimant, and the prisoner was hurried in- 
to slavery. In two months after this transaction Judge 
Kane died, since which time no slave case has occurred 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Passing from events outside the Society to our doings 
within, we have to report that these have differed in 





use; and, more than this, he has done what he 
could to make a similar surrender of his State. But, 
happily, this was a task to which his power was not 
adequate. With all the patronage of the government | 
in his hands, and with the aid of such Pennsylvanians ; 


no material respect from the operations of previous 
years. We have circulated anti-slavery newspspers, 
books and pamphlets, and have held anti-slavery 
meetings, as usual. From the last of October till the 
first of May, Frances E. Watkins, a competent and 
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a substantial proof of our gratitude.’ 

Such was the spirit of Pennsylvania seventy-eight 
years ago, as expressed in her legislative action. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that this was the 
feeling of the people universally. Proof to the contra- 


Pennsylvanians who had not yielded to the gor- | 
ruptions of the times, nor ‘ bowed the knee to the: 
dark spirit of slavery.’ For, although the anti-sla- | 
very spirit had languished in Pennsylvania, it had 

| never died out. The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 


as Black in the Cabinet, Bigler in the Senate, Florence, faithful advocate of the cause, was engaged ‘in the 
Phillips and the two Joneses, and the rest of the infa- lecturing field as a constant laborer ; and occasionally 
mous tools who voted for the admission of Kansas as | during the year, as opportunity has offered, Robert 
a slave State, in the House, he has not been able to Collyer, a workman who needs not to be ashamed, has 


; Dy ; 
transfer either his State or his party in it to the ser- | been employed by the Society in the same service. In- 
dividual members of the Executive Committee have 
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be so, since hypocrisy sharpens the 
The robber who plunders you + 
is more odious than he who does the same thing 
lieve his own necessities, or even to gratify his oF 
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| tion, an anti-slavery paper, conducted by Benjamin 
ry is seen in the strong opposition that was made to | Lundy, that earlier pioneer of freedom, had many sub- 
the measure, and in the solemn protest that was! gcribers in Pennsylvania, and the cause in this State 
placed on the minutes against it. The record of the | was at no time left without a witness. The second 
yeas and nays shows that out of 55 members present, Anti-Slavery Society established in the United States, 


34 voted for the bill and 21 against it; and the signa-| based on immediate emancipation, was formed in 


tures to the protest show that this number of 21 was | 
afterwards increased to 23. 

It is instructive in reading this protest to notice the 
points of resemblance as well as of difference between 
the objections made to emancipation then and now. 
The protestants urge, of course, the dangers of eman- 
cipation—the dangers, first, to themselves, and, sec- 
ond, to their more Southern brethren, and especially 
the danger—as they express it—of ‘ weakening that 
body of which this State is a member,’—in other 
words, of weakening ‘the Union’; its ‘ dissolution’ 
had not then become a matter of apprehension. 

The ‘2d’ objection of the protest is thus expressed : 
* Because, notwithstanding we approve and are sensi- 





ble of the humanity of manumitting slaves in times 
of peace, we cannot think this the proper time, since | 
the seat of war is likely to be transferred to the south- | 
ward .... andthe sound of freedom that may go | 
forth from this law may lead the negroes of those | 
States to a demand of immediate and entire freedom, } 


. . . | 
or to other disorders which may end in the greatest | 


Pennsylvania. It was the Clarkson Association ot 
| Lancaster and Chester Counties, a Society which, 
from that time to this, has maintained an active and 
useful existence. 

In 1832, Mr. Garrison gave to the world his 
‘Thoughts on Colonization.’ This publication, fol- 
lowing up, as it did, the eloquent testimony which 
had been previously borne against the Society by the 
colored people of Philadelphia, gave a blow to that | 
unrighteous scheme which was the beginning of its end. | 
For, although it afterwards acquired a greater num- 
ber of advocates, and may have actually enjoyed a 
larger degree of popularity, its hold upon the public 
centidence was broken, and its subsequent culmina- 
tion was only a prelude to its decline. It has, since 
then, subsided into very narrow limits, and the func- 
tions which it now performs rfrely bring it into col- 
lision with the Anti-Slavery movement. 

In 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society was or- 
ganized, and Philadelphia was the place of its for- 
mation. Numerous Anti-Slavery Societies were es- 


cruclties which an ignorant and desperate people can/ tablished in this and other States, and in 1836 the 


be capable of committing.’ 


The * 3d’ ground of protest has its basis in prejudice 
| 


organization of the Anti-Slavery movement in this 
Commonwealth was made complete by the formation 


vice of slavery. On the contrary, his efforts have 
proved thus far a total failure, and Pennsylvania stands 
immovably opposed to the policy of her ‘ favorite son’ 
on the question of extending slavery. Even the men 
of easy virtue in Congress, whom he had persuaded 
for a while into the support of his course, now, when | 


j 


attended meetings and delivered lectures, and public 
debates have been encouraged and maintained, whizh 
have yielded useful results to the cause. 

The Treasurer's Report will show a falling off in our 
receipts, which will be accounted for by the preva- 
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confronted with their constituents,and obliged to make | lence of the money panic, which has been everywhere 
efforts to secure their re-election, abandon his policy, felt. The funds of the Society are furnished chiefly 
and pledge themselves in advance to vote for the ad- by voluntary contributions, most of which have hith- 
mission of Kansas as a free State, when she may pre- erto come from merchants and other men in business. 
sent herself with or without the requisite population. This class, however, have suffered most from the dis- 
| asters of the times, in consequence of which they have 
| felt obliged in many instances to diminish, and, in 
some to discontinue entirely, for the present, their 
usual donations. Asa consequence, and in order to 
meet our other engagements, we have been obliged, 


These facts indicate the present state of public feel- 
ing in Pennsylvania on the subject of slavery. So far 
as that question is involved in the political issues of the 
day, Pennsylvania is against slavery, and in favor of | 
freedom. The entente cordiale which used to exist 





performed by one, the badge and instrument y 
function is not the whip, but the prayer, 
Seeing their position apparently hopeless in thy 
world, a large proportion of the slaves must be dispel 
eagerly to seize any hope that may be held OUt to they 
of rest and happiness in the world to come », 
crafty masters readily see the advantage that, 
gained by cultivating a hope of heaven which jy 
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greatly to our regret, to cut down our quota of aid to 





against color, and shows that our forefathers were | of this, the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, whose | 


what would now be called ‘ amalgamationists.’ The 
language runs thus :— 


* Because if the time were come when the slaves 
might be safely emancipated, we could not agree to 
their being made free citizens in so extensive a man- 
ner as this law proposes; we think they would have 
been well satistied, and the Legislature would have | 
sufficiently answered their main purposes, had these 
unhappy people been enabled to enjoy the fruits of | 
their labor, and have been protected in their lives and | 
property in the manner white persons are, without | 
giving them the right of voting and being voted into | 


} 


witnesses in every respect during the limited time of | 
their servitude—which we fear in some instances may | 
ruin families.’ 

This protest is instructive, as indicating the public | 
sentiment of the State, in its earlier and purer days, 
on the subject of prejudice against color. 

For a quarter of a century, the Pennsylvania Ab- 





Twenty-second Anniversary we are now celebrating. 
The history of the movement, as within the bounds 
of this Society, is familiar to you all. Its progress 
during the first few years of its existence was a con- 
tinual struggle against persecution and brute vio- 
lence: but it moved steadily forward, increasing in 


power and growing in influence. In 1838, so num- | 


erous and confident had its advocates become, that they 
erected a beautiful and costly edifice in Philadelphia 
for the use of the cause, and consecrated it to free 


thorities, set it on fire, and reduced it to ruins. But 
the outrage failed of its purpose. The Abolitionists 
continued in their course with unabated zeal, and the 
right of free discussion was, from that time forth, de- 


cisively settled. 


| 


| 
| 


larger extent than any other Northern State with | 


| 
| 


In 1842, the last and most atrocious outbreak of | 


ular violence that had yet occurred marked anoth- 
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olition Society maintained a vigorous existence, Dur- | ‘ cs | 
: . " , tes | er stage in the progress of thecause. In this instance, | 
ing the first ten years after the abolition act, volunta- } - | 
tos : fae a ; the colored people were the objects of attack. They | 
ry manumissions, in anticipation of the period fixed by | : Ra? : \ 
; : | had been celebrating the emancipation of their breth- 
law, were so frequent, that, from this and other | : - . . : 
| ren in the West Indies by a public procession and ap- | 


causes, the number of slaves was reduced from 10,000 


to little more than 3,000; and during the following | 
ten years, according to an estimate made by Thomas | 
Jefferson, not less than 10,000 slaves were voluntarily 
emancipated in the State of Virginia. 

But the people of that generation passed away, and 
their spirit was not trensmitted to their successors. 
rhe generation which followed had a less lively ap- 
preciation of the blessings of liberty, and were not so 
much alive to the evils of oppression. Slavery, which 
had been covertly tolerated in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in the vain hope, on the part of some, that it 
would die a natural death, only secured by this means 
a new lease of its life. It grew in power and increas- 
ed in extent, while the opposing spirit of freedom, in 
all parts of the country, gave evidence of decline. 


In the South it disappeared, in the North it languish- | 


ed. ‘Hitherto,’ says the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety, in its address for the year 1809, ‘ the approving 
voice of the community and the liberal interpretation 
of the laws have smoothed the path of duty, and pro- 
m ted a satisfactory issue to our humane exertions, 
At present, however, the sentiments of our fellow- 
citizens and the decisions of our courts are less auspi- 
cious, 

On a previous occasion, speaking of the failure of 
the South to send delegates to the Annual Abolition 
Convention at Washington, they say :.— 


‘It is a subject of serious regret, that these Annual | 


Associations have of late years been destitute of rep- 
resentatives from those States wherein the evil which 
we desire to eradicate most extensively prevails. Ex- 
ertions have not been wanting on our part to arouse 
the dormant spirit of the friends of our enslaved 
fellow-men, but those exertions have proved una- 
vailing. ‘lo what is this to be attributed? We be- 
lieve the true reason why ostensible and publie meas- 
ures are not pursued by the advocates of abolition in 
the Southern States will be found in a pretty general 
impression that it would not, under existing circum- 
stances and in the present temper of the public mind, 
be expeclient or useful. The extreme unpopularity of 
all combined attempts has, therefore, introduced the 
substitution of individual interference as particular 
urgencies require. Perhaps it may be questioned wheth- 
er, all things considered, this plan may not be the most 
eligible.’ 

Thus it will be observed, that as early as the year 
1805, the time when this language was used, the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society was disposed to suc- 
cumb to the rising spirit of slavery. From this period 
dates the decline of the anti-slavery spirit in Pennsyl- 
vania. Partly as the cause and partly as the effect of 
this decline, the slave system increased in power and 
spread in extent. In 1803, it was strengthened by the 
purchase of the Territory of Louisiana, a vast region, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lake of the 
Woods, and from the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In 1812, the State of Louisiana, formed out of 
the low er part of this territory, was added to the Union, 
greatly adding to the strength of the slave system. 
In 1819, so powerful had the system become, that the 
slaveholders demanded the admission of Missouri, 
another portion of the Louisiana territory, into the 
Union as aslave State. Strenuous opposition was made 
to this by the North, and a long and violent contest 
ensued, in which Pennsylvania took a conspicuous and 
honorable part. Her whole moral and chief political 
weight was thrown into the scale of freedom, and she 
showed herself to be still animated by a share of her 
early spirit. But her efforts were not sufficiently 
sturdy, and the opposition proved unavailing. The 
contest terminated in the triumph of the South. 


propriate banners, some of which, by doing honor to 
the magnanimity of Great Britain, contained an im- 
lied reflection upon the people of this country. This 
| was more than the mob could bear. Foiled in their | 
| previous attempts to put down the Abolitionists, they 
| now seemed resolved to crush the people of color. 
| They attacked the procession with stones and other 
missiles, drove those who composed it before their fu- 
ry, and for three days pursued the unoffending objects | 
| of their hate with unrelenting persecution, Setting 
| law and authority at defiance, they burned churches, 
| sacked private houses, and compelled their inmates to 
| seek safety in flight beyond the limits of the city. But 
they overdid their work. A reaction ensued, which, 
| fostered and favored by this Society, put the perpe- 
| trators and abdettors of these outrages to shame, and 
| secured a measure of redress for their victims. An 
| increased sympathy for the colored man, and an aug- 
mented regard for his rights, were manifested from 
that time forward. 





| In 1847, the Legislature of Pennyslvania, in answe. 


| to the prayer of the Abolitionists, passed an act re- 

| pealing from statute-books of the State certain rel- 
‘ics contained therein of the old system of slavery, 
and forbidding all State officers to aid in the capture 
of fugitive slaves, and prohibiting the use of their jails 
for the imprisonment of persons thus apprehended. 





had done so much to impair the tenure by which 
slaveholders on the border States held their property, 
that the aid of the Federal Government was invoked | 
in the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. That law | 
| the Abolitionists denounced as infamous, and appeal- 
ing to the rising love of liberty in the people, avowed } 
their purpose to trample it under foot. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, proclaimed their determina- | 
| tion to execute it at all hazards; and here the issue 
_ was joined. Pennsylvania, from her geographical 
| position, and the large number of refugees within her | 





| 


between her Democracy and the slaveholders has been 
broken, party ties are sundered, and the people of | 
Pennsylvania and the Slave Power of the South now} 
oceupy toward each other a position of antagonism. 


This is not saying much to be sure, especially in 


saying something,and something which, in view of the 
difficulties that have been overcome,deserves to be here 


recorded as a matter of encouragement. It indicates 


that the anti-slavery movement, whose history we | 


have been tracing in its origin, culmination, decline 
and subsequent resuscitation, is again on its upward 
and onward way, hastening tu a result which, if its 
friends prove faithful, will be a glorious triumph. 
Pennsylvania has not yet been converted to anti-slav- 
ery doctrines—the end proposed by this Society—far 


slow to make progress, she is, nevertheless, steadily, 
if not rapidly, advancing. Her geographical position 
and the character of a large portion of her population 
have been formidable hindrances to her progress. 


Abutting against three slave States; with a slave bor- | 


der of nearly 400 miles in length; populated toa 


- - ; . ! : } om 3 . ‘ | slaveholders ; with a vast Bwotia of ignorance in her 
offices, intermarrying with white persons, and being | discussion. The mob, without hindrance from the au- | 


interior, she has had drawbacks to her advancement 


with which, to the same extent, no other State has | The labor which has been bestowed upon her by this | 


been burdened. Nevertheless, as we have seen, she 
is moving forward with a steady and certain step. 
On every hand are visible evidences of improvement. 
In politics the signs are especially striking. Demo- 
crats who used to make their election sure by profess- 
ing hostility to anti-slavery and fidelity to the South, 
now seek the same ends by protestations precisely the 
opposite. Mr. Buchanan secured the electoral vote of 
Pennsylvania by private professions of friendliness to 
Kansas as a free State; and now the men who follow- 
ed him in Congress in falsifying his professions are 
asking to be elected on the ground of their readiness 
to vote for the admission of Kansas under a free con- 
stitution, with or without the requisite proportion of 
population. ‘These things we record for our encour- 
agement. The cause in this State is advancing; 
Pennsylvania is returning to her original position as 
the declared friend of impartial and universal freedom. 
To this end, as the immediate object of this Society, 
we are laboring ; that accomplished, the ultimate re- 
sult will not be far distant. The same principles and 
measures which have brought us thus far, if faithfully 
adhered to, will carry us through. 

What our principles are may be thus stated: Slav- 
ery is a sin against God and an outrage upon man; 
liberty is the inalienable prerogative of every human 
being ; unconditional emancipation is the immediate 
duty of the master and instant right of the slave; the 
colored man is, before God, and should be before the 
law, in all respects, our equal brother. 

The exemplification of these principles in our own 
conduct, and their faithful application, by consistent 
moral means, to the conduct of others, constitute our 
measures, 


Our end being nothing less than the entire abolition 
of slavery, we cannot identify ourselves or take part 


In 1850, Anti-Slavery had become so powerful, and | with any political organization, the object of which is| spired by a common 
merely to localize or limit the atrocious system; on | 


the contrary, we feel bound to combat and resist all 
such organizations as compromising the cause of free- 
dom and retarding its triumph. 


Regarding the colored man as our equal brates, 


we can have no fellowship with those Churches which 
allow him to be held as a slave, or which withhold 
from him any of the rights to which, as a man, he is 
entitled; on the contrary, looking upon such Churches 
as the unfruitful works of darkness, we feel bound 
rather to reprove them. Believing that slaveholding 


| the support of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. | 





% , “ : | 
We regret this the more, as 7ie Standard has never | 


| been more ably conducted or more worthy of liberal 


support than it is at present. Its value, as an anti- 


: : | slavery paper, it would be hard to over-estimate, and 
consideration of what remains to be done; but it is! 


its importance to the cause we deem absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

We trust that the fiscal deficiencies of this year will 
not characterize the next; that 1858 in this respect 
| will prove to have been an exceptional year, and that 
with the return of prosperity will come a correspond- 
ing desire to give liberally to our enterprise. 





It affords us pleasure to notice in this connection a | 


\ legacy to this Society, which, though not at present 
| available, cannot but be regarded by all with great sat- 
| isfaction. 
| left us, by will, the sum of $500. Miss Moore was an 
| eminently good woman and a consistent friend of the 
| anti-slavery cause. ‘he example of her excellent life 
and faithful services greatly enhance the value of the 
| bequest, and commends the testator to a cherished 
| place in the memory of this Society. 

In conclusion, we reiterate what we have already 

,said: the aspects of our cause are encouraging. 

| Pennsylvania, though stolid and slow, is moving. 


Society has produced, in an encouraging measure, its 
' desired effect. Our success in the past demands of us 
| redoubled effort in the future. ‘There is no excuse 
for apathy. The present juncture is eminently favor- 
,able to anti-slavery exertion. ‘The field is white 
already to harvest, and the voice of the angel comes. 
| to us saying. ‘ Thrust in thy sickle and reap, for the | 
| time has come for thee to reap.’ 
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— a Socee ss | 
LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 
Syracusz, Oct. 25, 1858. | 

The anniversary of the Western Anti-Slavery So-! 
{ ciety having been notified to be held six weeks later | 
| in the season than usual, it was feared, by some, that 
the attendance would be greatly lessened, as no mass | 
| menting could be held out of doors; but, though the | 
number present was somewhat diminished, it was too | 
large to find accommodation in the town hall, which, 





|on Sunday, was crowded to excess, and could easily | 
have been twice filled. Delegates were present from | 
| various parts of the West, reliable, true-hearted, ard 
indomitable in spirit. The anniversary opened on 
| Saturday morning, 16th inst., and continued, by suc- | 
| cessive meetings, until Monday evening. If, before it | 
| was held, there was some despondency of feeling, in | 
regard to the aspect of affairs, through the general | 
pecuniary depression which exists so extensively at the | 
West, no sooner did its sessions commence than all | 
this was dissipated, and all present seemed to be in- 
sentiment of hope and courage. | 
The Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 
drawn up and read by J. Exizaneru Jones, the Cor- | 
responding Secretary, was an impressive statement of 
the condition of our cause, especially in Ohio, and | 
gave the key-note to the entire proceedings. It was | 
| evident that deeds, rather than words, were wanted, | 
| and that unless the spirit of benevolence and self-sacri- 
fice came to the rescue, the existenee of the Bugle. 
would be imperilled, and the operations of the Society | 
measurably suspended. On the last day, that spirit | 
| was earnestly appealed to, and most generously re- | 











| borders, became the national battle-ground for the; is asin against God and an outrage upon man, we | sponded, considering the crippled condition of many | 


| two parties. Apprehensions and renditions, underthe can neither hole. our fellow-beings in bondage our- ,in their business affairs. Thirty-six new subscribers | 


new act, were frequent, disgracefully frequent; but | 


selves, nor aid others in committing that crime. We 


| were obtained for the Bugle. The amount received in 


they were not made without resistance. In one in- | cannot, therefore, assent to or be parties under a com- cash was upwards of four hundred dollars, and the | 
"stance, this resistance was unto blood. The Metho-| pact which, likethat of the Federal Constitution, binds | pledges to the Socicty amounted to about five hundred | 
dist class-leader Gorsuch, coming with a body of armed | Pennsylvania and other free States to aid the South | doilars. All hearts were made glad at the result. A) 


| valleys to recapture an escaped fugitive, paid with his 
‘life the forfeit of his rashness. Hanway and Lewis, 
Scarlet and Jackson, Clarkson and Williams, and 
twenty-four others, were arrested and imprisoned as 
accessories before the fact, and put on trial for High 
Treason. No pains were spared to inflame the public | 
mind against them; but it was of no avail. The peo- 
ple’s indignation was roused, a strong reaction ensued i 
against the government, and the prisoners were tri- 
umphantly acquitted. This trial virtually determin- 
ed the contest between the government and the peo- 
ple. Since that time, the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 has been of no more force than that of 1793, the 
inadequacies of which it was designed to remedy. 
The next stage in the progress of our movement 
was the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and 
the election of James Buchanan to the Presidency. 
These two events, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, bring us to the present period of our anti-sla- 
very history. Pennsylvania took a part in both that 
was more conspicuous than creditable. In the pas- 
sage of the Kansas bill, the unconcealed object of 
which was to increase the power of slavery by add- 








Enough of * Doughfaces,’ as they were called by John 


ing a new slave State to the Union, Pennsylvania ; 


cede to the slaveholder an extra proportion of politica) | 
power. On the contrary, we feel called upon by every 
motive of consistency and duty to denounce that com- 
pact as an iniquitous bargain, an unholy covenant, 
a league with the oppressors, fit only to be broken, 
Our watchword is, No toleration of slavery anywhere 


holders, religious or political.” 


A faithful adherence to these principles, fearlessly 
maintaining and zealously propagating them, we re- 
gard as the best means of promoting the cause, and 
accomplishing the ends of this Society, 

In taking a survey of the field during the past year 
we find but little occurring that has not already been 
sufficiently referred to, in general terms, to make 
further notice unnecessary, Many incidents have, of 
course, transpired, more or less directly affecting the 
cause, but to recite them in detail would be tedious 
and unprofitable. One, however, we may not pass 
over without especial mention. We allude to the 
death of Judge Kane, an event which took place on 
the 20th of last February. Judge Kane's official his- 
tory is closely connected with that of the fugitive 


{Frances Exvten Watkins, Witt Hoisinoron, 


pi gos | McCormick, Thomas Brown, and others, ‘These were 
or for any purpose; our motto‘ No Union with slave- | 


Speeches were 
,made—such as the times demanded—by the Presi- 
dent, Manivs R. Roprnson, and by Dr. A. Brooxe, 


(the blind preacher,) Joseruinr Guirrinc, Bexsamin 
S. Jones, Jenvu Hauumay, Bensamin Brown, T. B. 


listened to with earnest and unfaltering attention, as 
though a great and solemn erisis was at hand, and 
every one must gird up his loins to meet it. Miss 
Watkins, as usual, made a very marked impression 
upon those who listened to her pathetic and eloquent 
words ; and, though identified by complexion with a 
proscribed race, and young in years, produced the 
general conviction that searcely a white young lady in 
the land, however favored with scholastic advantages, 
could be found to match her in the gift of speech and 
the power of literary composition, The speech of 
Mrs. Grirrino was an admirable effort, full of soul 
and feeling, tersely expressed, and highly effective. 
But I have not time to go into particulars. 

The resolutions adopted were of a high-toned char- 
acter, and had the ring of the true metal in them, I 
never saw a gathering more magnetically drawn to- 








to injustice ; and the obsequious chaplains, wh 
black, readily lend themselves to the work of 


lite and 


tlabon. 


ting the godliness of the slave into great gain forthe 


; . , Miss Frances Moore, of Wemelsdorf, who 
from it; but she is changing. Hard to move and | died on the 18th of August,in the 82d year of her age, | 


| master. 
| Inno particular are the dishonesty and impudenre 
of siaveholders more manifestly shown than jn te 
statements respecting what they call the 
privileges’ of the slaves. The facts upon which thew 
statements are based are the following: 

1. A pen is provided in the least commodious pj 
desirable part of the church, bearing the same whtia 
to the slaveholder’s pew that the ‘negro yuarter’ 





does to the ‘big house,’ in which the slaves are alr. 





ed to hear the sermon which is addressed to they 
masters, and from which, on * communion Sunim 
they come down to receive the sacrament afer eney 
white person has received it. 


2. A few masters statedly, and more, occasionsly 
provide white preachers to address congrega 
slaves. 





The stap!e material of their sermons is t) 
junction of so much real morality as_ will be forts 


pecuniary advantage of the slaveholders (as the sv 
ance of etealing,lying and drunkenness,) and the ges 
ral injunction of obedience to the mastcr’s comm 


which is represented as a duty, alike to hit 
God, and as the very most important of duties. 


| this we are assured by abundant and unimperciall 
Bishop Meade, in his Pastoral Letters 
oo) 


testimony. 
, dressed in 1834 to the slaveholders and slay 
| of Virginia, reprinted by thein in 1853, and agiay 
| printed (though not published) by the Ame 
| Tract Society in the present year—after releasing 
| exhortation of St. Peter, ‘ Servants, be subject tome 
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masters with all fear; not only to the good and gah 
but also to the froward,’ and other similar precers/ 
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petency, intelligence, and trust-worthiness cam 
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ane i Te t , * * 
* More particularly in our advertising columns) 


tyr 


han of admirable natural powers and the high- 
“est culture which Massachusetts affords, hav- 


“Y department of art, 
ee course of three ] 


secret d her life to the advancement of this 
~~ And bestowed such time and labor in thought, 

vr eesetvation and preliminary action, as to make 
‘ot only learned, but wise in relation to it, now 
Point out to us how we may best aid in the 
" of her sex, the most important means towards 
Provement of the whole human race. 
* we can do is to hear her. 
Ts. Dall gave a course of 


Surely, 


pisces three lectures last year 
eae which were admirable in thought 
» hot inferior in any particular to the 

*ctures that have been given in this city, upon 
literature or science. 

ectures, though complete in 
ned to continue the ideas there suggest- 
be followed by two more courses in suc- 
‘ars. We are conSient that those who had 
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the good fortune to hear Mrs, Dall’s last year’s course, 
or who listened then or in previous years to her ad- 
mirable defence, before Committces of the Legislature, 
of the petitions presented by women in their own be- 


half, will need no incitement to hear her further; but 


she should be heard by more persons, by all classes. 
We trust, alike for the credit and advantage of Boston, 
that Mercantile Hall will be found, next Monday eve- 
ning, too small to accommodate her audience.—c. K. W. 

Rey. Henry Bixzpy, of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Barbadoes, W. L., will preach at the Music Hall, in 
this city, on Sunday morning next. A collection will 
be taken in aid of the Schools established in that 
island for the benefit of the children of the emanci- 
pated slaves. 

We need not say that we hope that the Music Hall 
will be filled on this occasion. Itis rare thatso favor- 
able an opportunity is offered for obtaining thoroughly 
reliabie testimony as to the present condition of the 
British West India Islands, and of the results of abol- 
Mr. Bleby has been twenty-six 
years a resident in these islands, and has carefully and 
judiciously watched the whole course of events,— 
slavery, emancipation and freedom. During the pres- 
ent week, Mr, Bleby speaks in New York, at the 
church of Rev. Dr. Cheever. Those who have once 
heard Mr. Bleby will need no urgency to improve this 
{probably the last) opportunity of hearing him in this 
cily.—-M. 


ishing slavery there. 


LETTER FROM SALLIE HOLLEY. 
GieEenspono’, Vt., Oct. 6th, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Ganrnison : 

‘This is our last stopping place in Orleans Co., after 
more than a month’s stay, and we leave our heart's 
best benediction on the kind friends who have aided 
and cheered in our unpopular work. Before five o’clock 
this morning we took stage for this village, the beau- 
How 
tender and eloquent is that passage in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, where St. Clare tells that his sainted mother 


tiful stars shining over us with great brilliancy. 


took him, a little boy, out one evening to view the 
stars, and pointing upward, said, with ineffaceable 
moral impression, ‘ every one of the souls of our peo- 
ple will live after they are all gone.’ 

The stage route brought us directly through the old 
bed of that adventurous body of water, historically 
known all about here as‘ Runaway Pond.’ Nearly 
fifty years ago, in broad daylight, this singular fugi- 
tive left for Canada. With the noise and fury of a cata- 


ract, it rushed and roared and tore away for twenty { 


miles till it found rest in the bosom of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. People say it was very curious to see, 
for days afterward, the poor forlorn fishes hanging 
high and dry on the trees and bushes along the track. 

In Barton last Sunday at one o'clock, the Methodist 
minister, Rey. Mr. Dexter, with a willing mind, lib- 
erally, gave his pulpit, the best half of the day, for 
my exhortation. ‘The house was full, and as I looked 
into the expectant faces of the multitude, I could not 
but wish, as often before, that for their sakes, and for 
the perishing slave's, some mightier apostle of the 
Gospel of Liberty was to address them. 
came from a distance, one Free-Will Baptist family, 


Some persons 


who said to us, there was a baptism and communion 
in their own church, but they thought those were 
privileges they might enjoy at other times, but an 


Anti-Slavery meeting was so rare, they believed it | 


their duty not to neglect it, and so came, and felt very 
glad. Who shall dare to say such Good Samaritan 


sympathy with the sorely wounded slave, ‘ fallen 


among thieves’ is not (in America, no less than in the | 


valley of Jericho,) a more heaven-accepted proof of 
love to God, dwelling ricl.ly in the heart, than shown 
by certain Congregationalists, who once this summer, 
said they could not at all hear the cause of the slave 
urged on the day proposed, for they must attend to 


the Lord’s Supper. Is not the Saviour’s dying love 


better commemorated by merciful consideration of | 


broken-hearted humanity, than by partaking * baker's 
bread and grocers’ wine,’ to usé the significant phrase 
of T. P.? 

Three weeks before, I had spoken in Barton, on 
Sunday, and what is note-worthy, the Congregational- 


ists there ‘ claimed the privilege’ to have their meet- | 


ing-house honored by a plea for the Slave. These 
successful meetings resulted from the faithful and effi- 
cient notice given by Mr. Brainerd Stebbins. I have 
not found in Vermont a truer Abolitionist. Both Mr. 
anit Mrs. Stebbins extended to us the most genuine 
Their loyalty to Anti-Slavery would en- 
They were getting a full list of 


hospitality. 
dure stern trial. 
signers to the Petition to lift this state above slave- 
hunting. Andif every town had two such earnest 
and devoted friends of the petition, the Statute would 
be enacted this month; at least, if an overwhelming 
petition could cause its enactment against the clamor- 
ous interests of selfish party leaders. 


Albany too, has generous Anti-Slavery friends. | 


There, Rev. George Putnam and his excellent wife 
received us and our cause with abounding sympathy. 
Mr. P. has the rare reputation of never forgetting the 
slave in his prayers. Their home commands a mag- 
nificent prospect of hills and mountains, adorned with 
superb woods, all sweeping round like a vast amphi- 
theatre, enclosing a lovely arena of farming valley and 
its river. While there we enjoyed a grand and sub- 
lime thunder storm, heightened in effect to us, by the 
It is es- 
pecially amid such majestic scenes that the soul de- 


elevated and exposed position of the house. 


lights in the lofty utterances and gloriously inspired 
Psalms of David. From Albany, Mr. Stephen Rob- 
erts, another good abolitionist, kindly provided for our 
gratification, a ride in his carriage over Lowell Moun- 
tain, on the famous road built by Gen. Hazen, to meet 
some military exigency during the Revolutionary War. 

Upon a short notice a full meeting was gathered in 
the Congregational Church of Westfield, appropriately 
opened with impromptu singing, to the familiar air, 
Days of Absence, the pathetic poem of Cowper, that 


has that sweet appeal of the slave, to which no anti- | pis is not a question simply of absolute Right, but 


slavery heart is ever indifferent, 


‘Is there, as you sometimes tell us, 
One who reigns above the sky? 
Has He bid you buy and sel! us, 
Speaking from His throne on high? 


At this place Mr. Henry Richardson and family | 


The next 
short journey was to South Troy, where we were made 
happy by the very cheerful hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Hodgkins. 
merous, seemed to quicken with the great idea of hu- 


gave us friendly and agreeable welcome. 


man liberty. 
esting event that ever happened to that village, that 
Theodore Parker and Mrs. P., a few years ago, passed | 
a night at the hotel. 


drive to Irasburg. 
that all summer long, private carriages have been 
freely offered for Anti-Slavery service in conveying us 
on our way. That evening, dark and rainy as it was, 
an encouraging number met in the Baptist Church of 


{ ‘ F- 
Our audience, though not nu- | first proof of piety, philanthropy or patriotism. 


It was told me, as about the most inter- scheme of policy in this reform which concedes the 
} 
reach the slave and relieve him, is ‘ utterly wild and 


Mr. 8. S. Marsh added to his other kind favors, the | visionary.’ 
And here I gratefully acknowledge) 3. Resolved, That the great body of the Northern 





given, was totally uncalled for in these enlightened 
and victorious days of the Republican party. That 
the usefulness of Gerrit Smith and W. L. Garrison 
had long since culminated in that party, and then 
come toanend. This attributed origin of the party 
provoked some irascible Republican to make a vehe- 
menf dissent, which called forth a long defence of the 
facet that, without the agitation of the ultra abo- 
litionists, that party would never have existed. 
Among other places in the county where I have 
spoken with a cordial acceptance, is Charleston. I 
held three large meetings there. Elder Brackett’s 
‘heart, home and pulpit are ever open to the cause of 
the slave. In Mr. W. B. Cole we found one who per- 
ceives with us the need of firm adherence to the un- 
bending Jaw of justice, which demands immediate 
freedom for the slave, without waiting the convenience 
of the Republican party, or of the Meth. Gen, Con- 
ference, or any other body of majorities in the land’ 
Mr. Caruth also aided us in the most friendly manner. 
Greensboro’ is an attractive little village, lying close 
to a charming sheet of water, called Caspian Lake. 
‘ And not 
Loch Katrine from her mirror blue 
Sends back her shaggy banks more true’ 
than this glassy surface reflected the gorgeous autumn 
splendors of the woods, as we stood by it to-day. We 
could have a good meeting here, as we are assured, 
were it not for the adverse influence of Rev. Mr. Stone, 
(Cong.) who takes great plains to discourage attend- 
ance. Any slaveholder, under whose eye this may 
fall, will please take notice and rejoice accordingly. 
Mr. A. C. Babbitt and Mr. Coolidge Wall of this place, 
express great regret at this hindrance of Anti-Slavery 
effort here. SALLIE HOLLEY. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY 

| SOCIETY. 

The quarterly meeting of this Society took place 
}at Natick on Saturday and Sunday the 16th 
land 17th of October. On Saturday evening, in 
the absence of the President, Rev. Wm. G. Babeock 
| of South Natick was chosen President, and Stephen 
| Goss of Natick Secretary pro tem. The attendance 
| was respectable, though not numerous. Messrs. Re- 
|mond, Pillsbury and Heywood addressed the audi- 
ence, defining the motives and measures of the Gar- 
|risonian Abolitionists,—a title which, though given 
| in reproach, is now an honorable and most appropri- 


jate one, 

It was moved by Mr. Remond that a Business Com- 
mittee be appointed by the chair, a part of whose du- 
ty it should be to present resolutions for the consider- 
‘ation of the meeting of the next day. Mr. Pillsbury 

favored the motion, and thought it would be advisa- 
ble to appoint two members at present, and add others 
/next morning, when the audience would probably be 
much larger. The motion prevailed, and 8. W. Tib- 
| betts of Natick, and E, H. Heywood were appointed. 

‘The meeting then adjourned to meet at the same 
place, (the Universalist Church,) on Sunday the 17th, 
at 11 o'clock. 


At the appointed hour, the meeting was called to 
order by the President, Wm. Whiting of Concord, 
who called for the Secretary's report of the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, at Concord, which was 
read. 

Mr. Remond moved that Mrs. A. H. Davis, Mrs. 
Curtis and Miss Caroline Wellington be added to the 
Business Committee chosen the night previous ; which 
| was voted, 

Mr. Remond then opened the discussions of the 
day by congratulating the Society on the presence of 
so large a number, thus testifying interest in the anti- 
slavery cause; a testimony evincing some moral cour- 
age, as he thought, since our cause is an unpopular 
one. 

Mr. Pillsbury, to meet a suggestion in the Seereta- 
ry’s report that the future policy of the Anti-Slavery 
Society should be a subject of discussion, offered the 
following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Anti-Slavery enterprise is not 
| a political contest on questions of slavery-extension, or 
) non-extension—the re-enacting of the African slave 
trade, or modification of the domestic—the Constitu- 
| tionality or otherwise, of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 

Dred Scott decision, or any other political, legal or 
| Constitutional act or measure; all of which arise 
| out of the unhallowed alliance of the North with the 
, Southin the formation and support of this government; 

but over all, or through all compromises and conces- 
sions, made or demanded, we seek the immediate ex- 
termination of the whole slave system, and of the very 
idea that man can hold property in man. 

Mr. Sanborn of Concord, the Secretary, rose to 
speak to the resolution, which he said he was glad to 





have presented, though he did not agree with all its 
declarations. He went on to say, that in the twenty- 
five years since the Anti-Slavery Society was first or- 
ganized, many things had changed; that though the| 
government of the nation had been continually grow- 
ing worse on the question of slavery, a much better } 
public sentiment had been developed among the peo- 
ple of New England and the free States, and the pe- 
culiar missionary and apostolic function of the Society 
had come to an end. Parties were now formed on the 
sole issue of slavery, and though none of them were 
all we could wish, we ought to use them as far as we 
‘could. The Republican party is a cowardly one, 
which exists only by compromise; yet it is the best 
one we have, and ought not to be reckoned as an ene- 
my, but rather as a timid friend. Neither should 
| Sumner and Wilson, Hale and Seward be classed with 
} Webster and the Democrats ; in this there seemed to 
, be neither justice nor sense. 
| Asto the immediate abolition of slavery, Mr. 8. 
| regarded it as an impossible measure ; in the present 
| condition of our country, it must be many years before 
it would become practicable ;—nor was he entirely 
| gure that, if practicable, it would be wholly desirable. 


jin part of Expediency, a consideration which influ- 
ences all men in all their actions, and which ought 
| not to be overlooked in so grave a matter. 

Mr. Heywood, for the Committee, presented the 
| following resolutions :— 
1. Resolved, That since American Slavery is a stu- 
| pendous sin against God and an outrage upon man, 
its immediate and unconditional abandonment is the 


2. Resolved, That any political or ecclesiastical 


right of man to hold property in man, under any cir- 
cumstances, or for a single instant—which does not 


| churches, (with a few honorable exceptions, ) in with- 
holding through their general organizations the gos- 
| pel from the slave, and its rebuke from his oppres- 
| sor—in receiving contributions (‘ the price of blood’) 


eS 
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for all. He asked the Secretary what he would say if 
he were himself a slave ? 

Mr. Sanborn wished to correct a misapprehension 
of Mr. Remond, and would say that, for himself, he 
should certainly claim the most speedy manumission, 
were he a slave, and would deny the right to no 
slave who chose to claim it. Nay, more, he believed 
that the slave, being denied any of the privileges of 
the law, was no longer bound by any human 
law, and might seek his freedom in any way he chose. 
It was at the master’s peril that he held his slave in 
bondage, and he must abide the consequences of such 
an outrage. A servile insurrection would perhaps be 
the greatest evil this country ever endured, yet, should 
one occur, the speaker said he could not in con- 
science oppose it; he should probably assist in it, if 
called to take any part. But there seemed to be a 
large class of slaves who felt little need of freedom, 
and such would perhaps suffer by immediate emanci- 
pation—not to mention graver doubts on this subject. 

Mr. Remond spoke briefly in reply, and urged the 
necessity of renewed labor on the part of the Society, 
since even its officers were so unsound on the funda- 
mental principles of the cause. 

Mr. Bliss, of Dover, began to speak on the resolu- 
tions, bnt gave way toa motion tw adjourn at half 
past 12 o'clock. 


Arrernoon Session. The church was filled at 
2 o'clock, and the meeting being called to order, 
Messrs. Goss and ‘Tibbetts, and Mrs. Davis were chosen 
a Finance Committee. 

Mr. Bliss concluded his remarks, which were chiefly 
te the effect that the Republican party was the only 
healthy organization to which anti-slavery men could 
belong. 

He was answered by Mr. Remond and Mr, E. H. 
Heywood, who spoke at some length, and with elo- 
quence, on the general question. 

Mr. Pillsbury spoke of the degeneracy of politics, 
showing that Webster's 7th of March speeeh, was, in 
some respects, better anti-slavery doctrine than the 
Republican speeches of the present day. He severe- 
ly censured the Republican leaders, and presented the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That our Union was a crime in its forma- 
tion, which should not have been committed, and has 
proved a curse ever since, that should no longer be 
continued—not only enslaving millions of victims in 
the South, but corrupting the conscience and chilling 
the courage of the whole North, until! the lash of the 
slave-driver is scarcély more potent on the Carolina 
plantation, than on the floor of Congress, the streets 


of Boston, and the pulpits of New England—Until | 


Doctors of Divinity avow their willingness to send 
their mothers into slavery to save the Union, (when 
Union-Saving is but another name for s/avery per petu- 
ating,) and until Republican Parties, Republican 
Senators and Republican Governors can pledge them- 
selves sacredly, constantly, in Northern Conventions 
as well as in Congress, to preserve and prolong that 
same Union, even though it eternize slavery in the 
States, ‘ as long as the stars of God's firmament shalj 
brighten with their fires the minds and hearts of 
the nation.” 

In the evening of the same day, remarks were 
made by Mr. Remond, showing the claims the slave 
has on the American people for an immediate recog- 
nition of his rights; by Mr. Heywood, showing the 
hollowness of a religion that did not seek the emanci- 
pation of the slave; and by Mr. Pillsbury, on the past 
and present state of political parties. 

All the resolutions were passed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


The attendance during the afternoon and eve ning | 


was large, and much interest was shown in the de- 


bates and addresses. 
WM. WILUTING, President. 


F. B. Sannorn, Secretary. 
— —_——- 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts :— 


The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully ask you to enact that no person, who has been 
held as a slaye, shall be delivered up, by any officer 
or court, State or Federal, within this Commonwealth, 
to any one claiming him on the ground that he owes 
‘service or labor’ to such claimant, by the laws of 
one of the Slave States of this Union. 

[Signed by Francts Jackson and others.] 


I approve of the publication of the foregoing Peti- 
tion, as by law in such cases made and provided, in 
the Boston Liderator. 

OLIVER WARNER. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Secretary's Office, October 26, 1858. 


= Se 
MOVEMENT IN VERMONT. 
The Green Mountain Freeman anticipates action in 
the Legislature of Vermont, this coming session, in 
respect to a new personal liberty bill. It says: 


‘It is well known that out of about two hundred 
Representatives last year, only sixty-six had the cour- 
age to vote in favor of the Personal Liberty Bill then 
before the House. From personal knowledge we 
kuow that some forty true anti-slavery men have been 
this year added to the number of those who voted for 
the bill and are returned. 

‘It is not probable that the Personal Liberty Bill, in 
the exact form of last year, will again come up; but 
instead, a bill to enact that, “* not recognizing proper- 
ty in man, no person who has been held as a slave 
shall be liable to arrest on the ground of owing ser- 
vice to any one.”” Petitions for such an act are now 
in circulation in some parts of the State and it is to be 





hoped that such a bill will be introduced and passed. },, 5: W- Fowe & Co..—Gentlemen :-—This certifies 


It is clearly demanded by the people, and to establish 
the record of Vermont against slavery. And upon 
the action of the Legislature in this matter in a great 
measure rests the future harmony of the party. 


the people see to it, then, that the number of petition- | sweate. 


ers is sufficient to indicate the wishes of a goodly num- 
ber of voters.’ 

A correspondent of that paper, [S. M. Seaver,] 
writing under the head of ‘No Property in Mav,’ 


says: 


«I am glad to learn that petitions for a Personal 


{It is the same with that now in circulation in 
Massachusetts ; it may be found in our columns.]} 


That is the thing precisely. It just covers the 
und of the Republican Platform. Now let us see 
if the Republicans, being an overwhelming majority in 
the Legislature, will respond to the call. Most heart- 
ily do we rejoice that the people are going to test the 
sincerity of the Republicans of Vermont when they 
adopted that platform. Never was anything more 
timely than the presentation of such a petition this 
fall. The party by their platform have put it in our 
mouth. Let us hold them to their position. 

Let petitions be circulated far and wide. Now is 
the time for action. Let us see which shall be the 
banner town. 

Don’t let the Legislature have the excuse that they 
were not asked to pass such a law. 

—_——— 





| was very severe, causing me frequently to raise great 


Liberty Bill are being circulated through the State. | when her life was given over by the physician, and 





te Our New Hampshite ‘friends will see among 
the Notices, that C. 1. Remond and Parker Pillsbury 
will hold a Convention in Weare, on Saturday even- 
ing and Sunday next. May we not bespeak for these 
faithful advocates a large attendance? We hear the 
most enthusiastic accounts of their meetings wherever 
they go in Massachusetts or elsewhere. 





= The Post Office Address of A. T. Foss during 
the fall and winter, will be Chicago, IIL, care of J. 
W. Loomis. 





> 

Srranorr in Town.— We have been gratified by a 
call from Frederick Ayer, Esq., the business man of 
the firm of J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell. A short ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman convinced us that not 
the Doctor's skill in compounding his medicines is 
alone concerned in the immense consumption of them ; 
but that it takes business talent of no ordinary measure 
to pass them around the world. Mr. Ayer has these 
abilities and the success of his house shows that he 
uses them.—Memphis Whig, Tenn. 








Wild Cherry Bal. The y of Dr. Wistar 
is embalmed in the hearts of thousands, whom his 
Balsam of Wild Cherry has cured of Coughs, colds, 
consumption, or some other form of Pulmonary 
disease. 





tF DOVER, N. H.—An Anti-Slavery meeting 
will be held in Dover, commencing on Saturday eve- 
ning, Noy. 6th, at the City Hall, and continuing on 
Sunday, Nov. 7th. 

It is expected that Parker Pitisnury, CHARLES 
L. Remonp, and Saran P. Remonp will attend this 
meeting. 


t* WEARE, N. H.—Parxer Pitispury and 
Cuartes Lenox Remonp will hold a series of meet- 
ings at Weare, N. H., commencing on Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 30, and holding over the following Sun- 
day, at the usual hours of public assembly. 











| 2 MRS. C. 8, B. SPEAR will deliver a “ecture 
| at Portsmouth, N. H., on Friday Evening,, 29th inst. 
jat the Temple, at half past7 o'clock. Sudject—Juan 
| Placido, the Cuban Slave and Martyr to Liberty. 





| fe REV. T. W. HIGGINSON, of Worcester, 
ag speak at Milford, N. H., on Sunday, Oc- 
; tober 31. 





te" WM. WELLS BROWN will hold meetings as 
| follows :— 
| Abington Centre, 
, Pepperell Depot, 
| Groton Unitarian church, 
| Pepperell Town Hall, 


Friday, Oct. 29. 
Saturday, “ 30. 
Sunday p.m.“ = 31. 
Sunday eve. * 31. 


IT 18 NOT 4 D¥BE! 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER | 


WORLD'S ; 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAT HAVE A 
EUROPEAN REPUTATION!?! 
FPXIIE Restorer, used with the Zylobalsamum or 

Dressing, cures diseases of the hair or scalp, and 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOR! 

The Zylobalsamum or Dressing alone is the best 
hair dressing extant for young or old. 

We take pleasure in presenting the following un- 
deniable proofs that these are the best p tions 
either in Evrope or America. They contain no dele- 
terious ingredients—do not soil or stain anything. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescot, Lancashire, 
says—‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels, After us- 
ing them six weeks, my extremely gray hair is 
restored to its natural color. I am satisfied it is 


not a dye.’ 
HAYTI,. 


REY. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years Mis- 
sionary to Hayti, now of Mertinsburgh, N.Y. The 
climate having seriously affected her hair and scalp 
says, ‘I have derived much benefit from the use of 
Mrs. S, A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zy- 
lobalsamum. I have tried various other remedies 
for my hair, but never anything that so materially 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs. 8. A. Al- 
len’s.’ 


J. H. EATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn. ‘1 have 
used Mrs. 8. A, Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 


and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, but, not- 
withstanding, its influence was distinctly visible. 
The failing off of hair ceased, and my locks, which 
were quite gray, restored to their original black ’ 

REV. H. V. DEGAN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. 8. A, Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the growth 
of the hair where baldness has commenced, we 
now have the evidence of our own eyes.’ 

REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B’d Educ'n N. 
Y. City. ‘I procured Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for a relative. 
I am happy to say it prevented the falling off of the 
hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its nat- 
ural glossy and beautiful black.’ 





Monday, Nov. 1. 
| Groton Town Hall, Tuesday, eg 

| Townsend Centre, Wednesday, “ 3 
| Boonton, N. J., Friday, “ 5 
| Trenton, “ Sunday, “ 7 
“ “ Monday, “ 8. 
Byberry, Pa., Wednesday, * 10 





ty E. H. HEYWOOD will speak on American 
Slavery as follows : 


East Princeton, 
\ Princeton, 





| 
| Saturday, Nov, 6. 
Sunday, “ ’ 





WOMAN’S CLAIMS TO EDUCATION. 
| MRS. DALL’S LECTURES. Mercant:Le Har. 
| Mrs. Dant will deliver a course of lectures at 

Mercantile Hall, Summer street, on three successive 
| Monday evenings, to commence 

| Monday Evening, Nov. 1st, at half-past 7 o'clock. 

Noy. Ist. The Ideal Standard of Female Educa- 

} tion, depressed by public opinion, but developed by 
the Spirit of the Age. Female Education in Egypt 
and Algiers. 

Nov. 8th. Public Opinion as it is derived from the ' 
study of the Classics and History, General Litera- 
ture, Customs and Newspapers. 

Nov. 15th. Individuals whose lives modify Public | 
Opinion, and exhibit the Spirit of the Age—Mary 
Wolstonecraft, Sidney Morgan, Anna Jameson, | 
Charlotte Bronte, and Margaret Fuller. 

Tickets to the course for sale at Urbino’s Foreign 

Booksture, 19 Winter street, and at the door, 50 cts. 

each, 

Editors, Reporters, Clergymen and other Lecturers 

will find free tickets at both places. i 
Single admission, 25 cts. Doors open at half-past 6. 


| 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
| Dr. Symincron Brown's new lecture, entitled 
|* Chemistry no Mystery,’ is now ready for delivery be- 
fore Lyceums, &c. 

Reverences.— Wendell Phillips, Alderman Wight- 
;man, Rev. Thomas Starr King, Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 





‘ 
‘ 


REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. ‘ Chr. Adv.,’ Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘Mrs.S, A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum are the best hair preparations Ijhave ever 
known. They have restored my hair to its original 
color.’ 


REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N. ¥. ‘Iam happy to 
bear testimony to the value and efficacy of Mrs. 
8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, and also to acknowledge tts curing my gray- 
ness and baldness.’ 

REY. GEO. M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub. So. 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. 8, A. Allen’s 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum,’ 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, N. H. 
‘Please inform Mrs. where Mrs. 8. A. Al- 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be had 
in Boston. You may say in my name that I know 
they are what they purport to be.” 

REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age, ) Pitcher, 
N.Y. ‘Since using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to fall, 
and is restored to its natural color. Iam satisfied 
*tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N.Y. *My hair 
has greatly thickened. The sameistrue of another 
of my family, whose head we thought would become 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickened, 
and has a handsome appearance since using Mrs. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. 8. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass. ‘The ef- 
fect of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crown of 








| Letters addressed to Dr. Symington Brown, 15! 
Congress street, Boston, will be promptly answered. 





DIED—In this city, October 13, Many Ann Bar- 
/RADOES FreEMan, aged 36. 
i 





DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
The editor of the ‘ Flag of our Union’ says in his 

| paper of July 17, 1858:—*The memory of Dr. Wis- 
tar is embalmed in the hearts of thousands who have 
|experienced entire cure from Coughs, dds, Con- | 
sumption and Pulmonary Disease gererally by the use 
\of his Balsam. The invalid need not fear to give this 
| preparation a careful trial, as we speak from experi- 
ence. More than ten years since the editor of this 
| paper tested its excellence by individual trial in his 
| family, with the most surprising results, as a curative 
| for pulmonary disease.” 


| 


| Cases of Consumption and Whooping Cough Cured. 


The following, from a highly respectable gentle- 
| man, speaks for itself :— 


Keyport, N. J., May 20, 1858. 





| that I was for many years afflicted with a disease of 
‘the lungs until I became so weak that it was with 


| difficulty I could walk. My cough during this time 
| quantities of blood, attended with profuse night 


After using various remedies to no purpose I was 
advised to try Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. I did 
,80, and before using the first bottle I was entirely re- 
stored to perfect health and strength. 
I would also mention that this Balsam cured a little 
girl of mine of a severe attack of Whooping Cough, 


all other remedies had failed. (Signed) 
JAMES HOFF, 
None genuine unless signed ‘I, BUTTS’ on the 
outer wragper. ; 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., Boston, 
and for sale by dealers in Medicine in nearly every 
town in New England. oct, 22—4ts 
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FREE LECTURES 


EVERY WEEK, 
AT LINDEN HALL, 16 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


BY MISS S. D. CARMAN, 
Physiological, Mechanical §- Pathological Physician. | 


On THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, to| 





To Conresronpents. A letter from 8. C. of Lowell, | 
testifying warmly to the high value of Miss Sarah P.| 
Remond’s services to the Anti-Slavery cause, is reluct- | 
antly postponed to next week, owing to the press of | 
matter on our columns. For the same reason, an, 


obituary notice of Mr. Charles C. Tyler is deferred. 


Gentlemen and Ladies, and on FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, at 3 o'clock, to Ladies only. The other 
four days devoted to country practice. 

Physicians, Invalids, Parents, Teachers, Guardians 
and Philanthropists will find science, common sense 
and medical skill illustrated and applied to the wants 
of each and all. 


Irasburg. Mr. Putnam and Mr. Roberts of Albany, } from slaveholding churches—and in fellowshipping, 
rode seven miles to attend, and Mr. P. contributed an | either personally or by delegation, slaveholders, slave- 


The only scientific SKIRT SUPPORTER, with 
Booxs Recrrvep, of which we have room to men- 


earnest and impressive testimony to the necessity and 
excellence of the Anti-Slavery movement. The same 
day and evening, the Orleans Co. Bible Society, &c., 
were holding the annual meeting in the place. We 
heard of its urgent appeal for sending the Bible to 
Mahometans and other distant heathen, but could not 
learn of any remonstrance against keeping the Bible 
from four millions of home heathen, the slaves of this 
country. We are often told that Vermont is all Anti- 
Slavery, and when inthe next hour we urge how 
criminal the silence of her ministers is, the very same 
persons plead in excuse that ‘no minister can preach 
here the whole vital truth of Anti-Slavery, without 
losing his pulpit!’ 

The Irasburg Standard ventured a little article 
(written, as I was told, by Rev. Mr. Beckwith, Con- 
gregational minister there) to the purport that a regu- 


| traders and slave-breeders—are therein apostate to 
Christ, and do thereby forfeit the support of all true 
Christians. 

4. Resolved, That the Republican party, by pledg- 
ing itself to recognize and enforce the slave clauses 
of the Constitution, by guaranteeing immunity and 
protection to the defiant iniquity of the slaveholder, 
and by remorselessly leaving four millions of bond- 
men to perish in their chains, proves its heartlessness 
in the cause of impartial freedom, and its utter un- 
worthiness to receive the suffrages of anti-slavery. 
men. 

Mr. Remond supported the resolutions, and spoke 
earnestly in favor of immediate emancipation, abou' 
which he thought no true abolitionist could entertain 
doubts. If he were a slave, he should claim his im- 








mediate freedom, and what was right for one was so 


tion the titles only : 


Thoughts on Jesus of Nazareth. By WituiaM H, 
Furness, of Philadelphia. Published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The New Testament. Translated by Lztcester Am- 
BROSE SaAwyER. Boston, John P. Jewett & Co. 

Shahmah, or The Branded Hand, A long extract 
from this work has already appeared in the Liberator. 
For sale by E. O. Libby, Boston. 

Religious Aspects of the Age, being addresses before 
the New York Young Men's Christian Union. For 
sale by E. O. Libby. . 

Harper's Monthly Magazine, for November. A. 
Williams & Co., 100 Washington St., Boston. 

Brown's Almanac for 1859. A small but useful 
memorandum Almanac; for sale by Brown, Taggard 
& Chase, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 





Braces of all kinds, and CHAIRS to correct and sup- 
ae the Spine, for sale and fitted at her office, Linden 
all,—open only on Friday and Saturday, for patients 
and visitors, from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
{ Beware of imposition practised by pretenders 
“ recommend worthless and useless articles. 
16m 





TO THE DEFORMED. 
FS Circulars containing details of many cases of 
Diseased Hip, Knee and Ankle Joint; Crooked, 
Stiff and Weak Knees, Ankles and Elbows; Crooked 
Feet and Fingers, with Contracted Cords and Weak- 
ness, and D. Foot, cured after all kinds of treat- 
ment have fai and the case considered past cure, 
address, with ce Dr. J. P. MANN, No. 
126 West street, New York. 
Pionen-g ang eagle | a Beecher, Hon. 
errit Smith, . u o , Hiram Anderson, 
99 Bowery, New York, Richard Barcelow, 76 Bow- 


8. 3w 


glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hue of 
youth. The same is true of others of my acquaint- 
ance.’ 


REV. J.P. TUSTIN, Ed. ‘ South Baptist,’ &c.,Charles- 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obviated 
by new and better hair forming, by the use of Mrs. 8, 
A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum,’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N: 
Y. ‘Icheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous other friends, to Mrs. S. A. Allen's World 6 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. The Jatter I 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 

REV. JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. ‘Recommends them. 


REV. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N. ¥. ‘Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen's Hair Dressing has no superior. It 
cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness and 
dryness, and always produces the softness, silkiness 
and natural gloss so requisite to the haman hair.’ 

REV. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
has stopped the falling off of my hair, and caused a 
new growth.’ 


REV. WM. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Ct. ‘Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's Word’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
have met my most sanguine expectations in causing 
my hair to grow where it had failen.’ 


REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N. ¥. ‘I know o 
a great many who have had their hair restored by 
the use of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


REY. E. EVANS, Delhi, O. ‘I have used Mrs. 8, 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. They have changed my hair to its natura 
color, and stopped its falling off.’ 

REY. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, Ct. ‘We 
think very highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


We might quote from others of the numerous letters 
we have and are constantly receiving, but we deemthe 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptical thatwe 
have at least the best preparations in the world forthe 
hair of the young or old. We manufacture no other 
preparations. Occupying the large building, at the 
of Broome and Elizabeth streets, poset eran he na 
salesroom and manufactory, we have no time or in- 
clination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations exported in any 
quantity to Europe. 

We also would call attention to the fact that we have 
always avoided all charlatanism. Our ions are 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, se it lasts 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, in the end, 
less than others. We ey a0 to have the best, not 
the lowest priced. One le of Restorer will last 
nearly a year. $1.50 per bottle. Balsam, 374 cenw 


per bottle. 
GENUINE 


has ‘ Mrs. S, A. Allen’ signed in Red Ink to outside 
wrappers, and in Black Ink to directions pasted 
tles. Saree bottles are of dark je glass, with the 
words, Mrs. S. A, Allen's World's ir Restorer, 355 
Broome Street, New York, blown on them. The Balsam 
bottles are of green glass, with Mfrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World's Balsam, 355 Broome Street, New York, blown 
on them. Circulars around bottles hted. None 
other is genuine. the eri is forge- 
ry, and will be prosec by us as a criminal offence. 

Some dealers try to sel other preparations on which 
they make more profit, instead of these ; insist om these. 
Address Ul letters for information to 

MRS. SBS. A, ALI:EIN’S 
World’s Hair Restorer Depot,j 
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POETRY. 
 LEPTLE BELL. 
[The following beautiful poem was, we believe, first 


published in the London Atheneum. We shall he) 





obliged to any correspondent who will give us the | 
Part of this copy is printed 


name of its author. inte 
from memory, and we are not positive that it is, in 
all respects, accurate. } 


He prayeth well who loveth well 


Both man and bird and beast. COLERIDGE. 


Piped the Blackbird, on the beechwood spray— 
‘Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
What’ s your name?’ quoth he. 
¢ What’s your name? O stop, and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold !’ 
‘ Little Bell,’ said she. 


Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks— 
Tossed aside her gleaming, golden locks— 
*Bonny bird!’ quoth she— 

* Sing me your best song before I go.” 





‘ Here's the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,’ ‘said he. 


And the Blackbird piped—you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird— 
Full of quips and wiles. 
Now so round and rich, now so soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely, o'er and o’er, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow, 
From the blue, bright eyes. 


Down the deli she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazle shade, 
And from out the tree, 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear— 
While bold Blackbird piped that all might hear— 
« Little Bell !"—piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern— 

‘ Squirrel, squirrel! to your task return— 
Bring me nuts!’ quoth she. 

Now away the frisky squirrel hies— 

Golden wood-lights gleaming in his eyes— 
And adown the tree, 

Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by a July sun, 

In the little lap drop one by one— 

Hark! how Blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
‘Happy Bell!’ quoth he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade— 
‘ Squirrel, squirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny Blackbird, if you're not afraid, 
Come and share with me!’ 
Down came squirrel, eager for his fare— 
Down came bonny Blackbird, I declare; 
Little Bell gave each his honest share— 
Ah! the merry three! 
And while there the frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
"Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
Shining out in happy overflow, 
From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot, at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray: 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


¢ What good child is this,’ the angel said, 

‘That, with happy heart beside her bed, 
Prays so lovingly?’ 

Low and soft, oh! very low and soft, 

Crooned the Blackbird in the orchard croft. 
‘Bell, dear Bell!’ crooned he. 


¢ Whom God’s creatures love,’ the angel fair 
Murmured, ‘ God doth bless with angel's care. 
Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm—love deep and kind 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.’ 
——.¢——_— 
THE MOURNEBRS. 
A little child, beneath a tree, 
Sat and chanted cheerily, 
A little song, a pleasant song, 
Which was, —she sang it all day long,— 
¢ When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all.’ 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day; 

There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 


She stopped and listened to the child, 

That looked to Heaven, then singing smiled, 
And saw not, in her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who, also passing, stopped to hear 

The infant’s anthem, ringing clear. 


For she, but few sad days before, 

Had lost the little babe she bore; 

And grief was heavy at her soul, 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And showed how bright had been the past, 
The present drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath the tree, 
Listening, soothed, and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spoke of a load of miseries ; 

And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 


Death had bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed, 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 

Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And left her lover to his woe. 


And these three listened to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet and strong, 
Which that child the live-long day 
Chaunted to itself in play— 

« When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all.’ 


The widow's lips impulsive moved ; 
The mcther’s grief, though unreproved, 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung; 

And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over in his heart. 


And though the child,—if child it were,— 
And not a seraph sitting there,— 
Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 
The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it the music of the spheres ? 
Who shall tell? They did not know, 
But, in the midst of deepest woe, 
The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warn them and console them too; 
«When the wind blows the blo«soms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all.’ 
_—__——S 
CONSTANCY. 
Who is the honest man? 


He that doth still, and strongly, good pursue, 
To Ged; his neighbor, and himself, most true. 


C. Macxar. 


| kened, by various figures, emblems, parables, to things 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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| 





| 
| 


| dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 


{ 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
\ 


| 


| come to know the anointing that teacheth all things. 
| And we shall not need that any man teach us. 


| spiritual language, exclusively such. We must there- 
| fore speak of our spiritual experiences in language 


| this has been the case, especially in the records of the 


' righteously; to be just; to be faithful. 


Che Liberator. 








A SERMON, 
Delivered at Yardleyville, Bucks Co., Pa., Sept. 26, 
BY LUCKETIA MOTT. 
Reported Phonographically. 

‘The kingdom of God is within us,’ and Christi- 
anity will not have performed its office in the earth 
until its professors have learned to respect the rights 
and privileges of conscience, by a toleration without 
limit, a faith without contention. This is the testi- 
mony of one of the modern writers. And have we 
not evidence, both from our own religious records, 
and those of all the worshippers of all ages, that there 
has been this divine teaching acknowledged, in some 
way or another—that there is a religions instinct in 
the constitution of man, and that, according to the 
circumstances of his birth, of his education, of his 
exercise of his free agency, has this religious essence 
grown, and brought forth similar fruits, in every age 
of the world, among all peoples? This has been li- 


without us and around us. It has been variously in- 
terpreted, variously explained; for no nation has a 


having reference to spiritual things. And we find 
Jews, the scriptures of Israel, and what are called 
‘Christian scriptures.” They abound in emblems and 
parables. 

This divine illumination is called ‘the spirit.” It is 
said that ‘ God breathed into man life,’ a spirit, his 
‘own image,’ which is spiritual, and he became a /iv- 
ing soul. The after writers acknowledge this divine 
spirit—‘ Thou gavest also thy good spirit to instruct 
us.” 

An idea has prevailed that the immortality of this 
spirit was not understood till about eighteen hundred 
years ago; butif we read the old scriptures intelli- 
gently, we shall find the acknowledgment of its eter- 
nity, as well as its divine nature. ‘Then shall the 
return to God who gave it.” And these same writers, 
even though they were very much clouded, and the 
clearness of their views obscured by traditions, 80 
that when Jesus came among them, he said, ‘ they 
made the word of God of none effect by their tradi- 
tions ;’ yet, the far-seeing among them acknowledged 
that these obscurities must pass away, and that the 
time should come when the divine light should be 
more clearly understood, ‘when thou shalt hear a 
voice behind thee saying, This is the way, walk ye in 
it.’ And it is spoken of sometimes as the ‘ still small 
voice.’ It is spoken of again as a new covenant that 
should be made: ‘I will write my law in their hearts,’ 
the law of justice, mercy, forgiveness, that they should 
have no more need of the old proverb, * The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
‘But if a man be just, and do that 
which is lawful and right,’ ‘in his righteousness that 
he hath done he shall live.’ On the other hand, 
‘when the righteous turneth away from his righteous- 
ness and committeth iniquity, in the wickedness that 
he doeth shall he die.’ 

So we see that the teachings of this divine spirit 
It has led to truth, 
Love was as much 
held up among these old writers, these old religious 
teachers, and as clearly set forth, as in the later day. 


set on edge.’ 


have been the same in all ages. 
to goodness, to justice, to love. 


Their testimony fell upon ears that heard not, upon 
eyes that saw not, because they had closed their 
eyes, shut their ears, and hardened their hearts. 
They had substituted something else. for this divine | 
light; this word, which, in a still ¢arlier day, Moses | 
declared to his people was ‘nigh unto them, in the 
mouth, and in the heart.’ The truths of inspiration 
are the way of life, and he that walketh in the right 
shall grow stronger and stronger. These were the 
teachings of the light—to walk uprightly; to act 
‘With the 
merciful, thou wilt show thyself merciful; with an 
upright man, thou wilt show thyself upright; with 
the pure, thou wilt show thyself pure.” 











Believe not, 
then, that all these great principles were only known 
in the day of the advent of the Messiah to the Jews— 
these beautiful effects of doing right. 

We should come to understand the divinity of this 
spirit, and its teachings to us now. I believe there is 
a growing understanding of it. It has been likened 
unto leaven, which was hid in the meal, ‘till the whole 
was leavened’; and also to the little seed that was | 
sowed in the field, which became ‘ the greatest among | 
herbs.” The word of God is life-giving, fruitful ; 
and as it is received, it produces its own generation, 
sometimes called re-generation. Another beautiful 
figure is sometimes employed, the change in the 
physical being. We have first the little child; then 
the young man; then the strong man in the Lord. 
All these things we must read and accept intelli- 
gently, rationally. Too long has the religious ele- 
ment been upheld to the veneration of man through 
some mystery whereby he could understand the! 
growth of his own divine nature. Why, it needs no | 
They belong to darker times than ours. 
It is when we are wide awake, and capable of reading, | 
reflecting, and receiving this ingrafted word, that we | 





{ 


miracles. 


We | 
shall come away from these false dependencies. We| 


shall come to the source—the immediate access which | 


; we have made to the source of all truth, to the source | 


| of all good. 


| which salvation is wrought. This is the tendency of 





I know this is merely regarded as the! 
Quaker doctrine, the ignis fatuus of the Quakers, and | 
it is every where spoken against. We know how it) 
was treated in the early days of the Quakers. We 
know how the Son of God was received when he 
preached ; and it was because his teachings led him 
to non-conformity with the rituals of the day. He! 
was led to bear his testimony against the doctrines of 
the Scribes and Pharisees of his time. 

All ecclesiastical history goes to assure us, that) 
when there has been a sectarian standard raised, and 


We all know how bitter the sectarian spirit has be- 
come—how hatred and antipathy have grown up 


among the people, and among people making the) 


highest profession of the name of Jesus, who become 
horrified, shocked, if any shall deny what they are 


goodness in the soul, they brand it as mere morality, 
mere human benevolence, and not the religion by; 


sects, and it needeth a prophet to come forth declar- | 
ing your circumcisions, your false lights, to be of no| 
avail. This has been the uniform condition of ac- | 
ceptance, the working of righteousness—doing justly, | 
loving mercy, and walking humbly before God—and | 


' not in oblations and sacrifices, i 


And so, down to the present time, we see the same. 
tendency and the same results. We need prophets 
among us, bold non-conformists, to come forth and, 
say, ‘Verily, your baptisms are not the right tests; | 
your communions are not the proper evidence of your 
intimate union with the Father and with the Son. 
What are your Sabbath-day observances but conven- 
tional rites? Verily, your silent meetings, your plain 
attire, your peculiar language—are they the rightful 
tests of your sound faith, your pure worship? No 
more than that of any other denomination. We may 
take every denomination, and where we find them 
setting up their forms as an evidence of worship, above 
the pure acts of devotion to God, manifested by love 
to the people—to the common children of God, the 
world over—wherever this is to be found, there is need 
of the right testimony to be borne; there is need that 
we should say, he is not a true Christian who is one 
outwardly. We need higher evidences, therefore, 





jon circumstances, on our education, and immediate 


| heresy. 


) power of the eternal, so far as we may call it regene- 


| We may all admit, that if we receive the divine 
| spirit, in its operations in our soul, there will be no 


| hence, even of your lusts that war in your . 
| pleased to consider his divinity ; and yet, if any speak | If we attem a piaierr seo 


of the fruits of obedience to the law of justice and of | +), 60 jow principles, they, of course, will lead to 


| natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
| God; neither can he know them, because they are 


_ ers differing from these; and the spiritual man know- 


than now exist. Christianity will not have perform- 
ed its work in the earth, until its followers have learn- 
ed to respect the rights and privileges of conscience, 
by a toleration without limit, a faith without conten- 
tion. 

What have we to do with granting to another a 
point, a belief,a doctrine? It isassumption. It leads 
to despotism. It has led to crucifixion; and it leads 
in the same direction now, as far as the customs of the 
times will admit. The name is cast out now, just as 
much as ever. And why isit? Because there is a 
verbal creed set up. Because there are doctrines fixed 
upon as being the essential requirements of believers. 
They assume tliat the scriptures are the word of God 
instead of taking them and ascertaining the uniform 
testimonies to righteousness and truth, as found in the! 
various pages, and discriminating between these and 
the practices of those ancients, many of whom were 
semi-civilized, many of whom regarded their God as 
the God of war. The scriptures shou!d be read in- 
telligently, so that we should not be going back to 
the example of those ancients as our authority for the 
present day. ‘hey do not justify that. I would not 
shock the religious feelings of any, but I would ask 
them to read their scriptures again, and see if they 
ean find any authority for sustaining their actions, 
and especially such as have done injury to their fel- 
low-beings and themselves. Especially are they ap- 
pealed to for sanctioning the use of wines and strong 
drinks,as our authority for the far-extending influence 
of these for evil among the children of men. So has 
it been the practice to cite the example of olden 
times in approval of the abomination of American sla- 
very, as being a patriarchal institution. It is time 
that we should no longer err. We do err, not know- 
ing the scriptures nor the power of God, when we re- 
sort to this Bible to find authority for any thing that 
is wrong. We havea divine teaching to which we 
should adhere. The great principles of justice, love 
and truth are divinely implanted in the hearts of men. 
If we pay proper heed unto these, we shall have no 
occasion to go to the ancient practices to find author- 
ity for our actions in the present day. 





We cannot help our opinions in these matters ; this | 
is impossible. They grow up with us, and depend 


influences. We are justified in our skepticisms. It 
is our religious duty to be skeptical of the plans of | 
salvation. The veneration of believers has been held 
to them by not allowing them to think. They have 
been afraid to exercise the test of enlightened reason 
which God has given them lest they should be called | 
infidels—should be branded with infidelity. It is time 
the theology of the day had passed away. And it | 
has, to a great extent. It is modified. As an in- 

stance, we might refer to the New School Presbyteri- 

ans, arraying themselves against the old Calvinistic 

doctrines. Others might be enumerated. The peo- | 
ple now are ceasing to believe what their verbal creed 

teaches them. If there was a freedom and independ- 

ence among them, such as the truth would give, they | 
would be less trammelled. ‘If the truth shall make 

you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ How few are, 
made free by the truth! They are hampered by their | 
undue adherence to the gloomy appendages of the | 
church. I would not set a high opinion on the Cath- 
olic Church, the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Quaker, or any other. They all have their ele- / 
ments of goodness, and they all have their elements | 
of bondage ; and if we yield obedience to them, we be- 
come subject to them, and are brought under bondage. | 
If we acknowledge this truth, and bow to it, we shall 
dare to show our dissent. We will let them alone, 
treating them with a toleration without limit, a faith 
without contention, with regard to their opinions. 





The doctrines of Christianity are perverted in order 
to sustain the doctrine of total depravity. We take 
not to ourselves that which belongs to ourselves. The 
proper sense of the divine nature of man, in all its} 
relations, first the animal, next the intellectual, and | 
then the spiritual, is not properly understood. This | 
is a beautiful trinity in the human being. We shall | 
find ‘the glory of the natural to be one, and the) 
glory of the spiritual another.’ While the general | 
faith of Christians is to denounce the animal, and to 
build up a kind of new birth on this degradation, we | 
are erring, we are not acknowledging the divinity of | 
all man’s instincts as we ought; and hence it is 1| 
deem it necessary to speak forth, and be branded with 
And believing this, and asserting it before | 
the people, I cannot feel that I am advocating a mere 
Quaker dogma. It is not a mere Quaker doctrine. | 
In this latter day, we find it being regarded more | 
and more by every sect, and by those who attach | 
themselves to no religious denomination. They ac- 
knowledge this when it car. be regarded free from the 
gloom of sect. 

When we thus appeal to the teachings of the di- 
vine spirit, we shall find it to exist in every human 
breast. ‘This is the revealed religion, and it is time 
that it was claimed as such. It is time that that 
which is regarded as mere morality should be preach- 
ed as the everlasting, Givine truth of God; and as it 
is shining in the hearts and minds of the children of 
men, and they come to receive it, they will behold 
its glory, and it will be the glory of the only spirit- 
ually begotten of the Father, dwelling in them as 
full of grace and of truth. They overlook it because 
of its simplicity. 

There is an acknowledgment of the regenerating 





| 





ration by application to natural things, without basing | 
it on the assumption that the first birth isevil. Jesus 
said, ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ But he spoke to those dark 
Jews, who did, no doubt, need to be born again, to die 
out of their old forms and ceremonies. Well did he 
answer Nicodemus, who thought this such a miracle, 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit. Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.’ 


mistake; it will be found a reprover of evil; and if 


will make us understand that which is spiritual, and 
to discriminate between that which is spiritual, with- 
| out underrating the natural. If we suffer the pro- 
| pensities to have the mastery over us, we must reap 
| the consequences. Look at slavery in our country ; 
| look at war. Whence come wars? ‘Come they not 


pt to govern ourselves and our feelings by 


evil, to wrong, to wickedness. The apostle says, ‘the 


spiritually discerned.’ The natural man hath natural 
powers and abilities; the intellectual man hath pow- 


eth not the propensities of the natural. 

We are not to be regarded as denying the Scrip- 
tures, because we have not so read them, and go learn- 
ed Christianity, as have many of the authors of the 
theological opinions of the day. Men are too much 
wedded to these opinions. Women in particular have 
pinned their faith to ministers’ sleeves. They dare 
not rely on their own God-given powers of discern- 
ment. It is time that ye had looked to these serip- 
tures, and studied them rationally for yourselves, and 
not follow the teaching which interprets them in sup- 
port of the wrong, instead of the right. Women in 
the earliest days associated with men in carrying for- 
ward the great principles of truth, as advocated by 
that remarkable son of God. A Deborah arose, and 
Huldah, a prophetess. It was a woman who an- 
nounced to the people of Samaria the advent of 
Christ : ‘Come see a man which told me all things 
whatsoever I did.’ And this induced the men to go 
forth ‘out of the city, unto him.’ And they said 





unto the woman, now ‘ we have heard him ourselvés, 


and know that this is indeed the Christ." And the/ ye have not done so, ye shall fall victims to the 


very first act of the day of Pentecost was to declare 
that the time would come wher the spirit should be 
poured out upon women. Phoebe was a minister of 
Christ. Priestcraft has rendered the word so as to 
apply to man instead of woman. The degradation of 
the women of tha: day had its effect. 

People should judge more intelligently than totake 
the practices of former times, and make them a test 
for practical Christianity of this day. ‘The kingdom 
of God is within us’; the ‘word is nigh, in the 
heart, and in the mouth.’ If any are so faithless as 
still to need outward corroborative testimony, they 
will find it in all ages, and from the earliest times, as 
recorded in the Bible. And this is the value of the 
scriptures among us. We have no right to go to them 
now to establish a creed or form. We cannot control 
our opinions ; we cannot believe as we will: therefore 
belief is no virtue. We have not the power to con- 
trol our being ; it is by the circumstances around us, 
by our power of receiving, that we come to see, and 
to know, and believe; therefore we must make a 
different use of the Bible, in order to make it to usa 
book that is invaluable. 

Goodness has been goodness in all ages of the world, 
justice, justice, and uprightness, uprightness. ‘I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee.’ This was a 
beautiful answer to Moses. This is the way that God 
manifests himself to his children. It has been so in 
every age. It is emphatically the case in the present 
day, which is marked by the advances that have been 
made in this generation. It is this which should be 
held up as an evidence that Christianity is being bet- 
ter understood ; that the veneration of the people is 
being drawn away from undue observances of Sabbath 
days, of the worship of churches ; that they are com- 
ing to judge.in themselves what is right, when they 
are disposed to do this. How plentifully are the tes- 
timonies of the scriptures found to be in favor of the 
right, in all ages! 

The fast, then, that God has chosen is easily recog- 
nized: *To loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke.” Jesus did not say, 
Blessed is the believer in the trinity: blessed is the 


believer in the popular scheme of salvation; blessed | know them.’ 


the believer in a mysterious divinity attached to him- 
self. He said nothing of the kind. He called them 
to judge uf himself by his works: ‘If I do the right 
works, believe me, and the Father also, for I come 
from the Father.’ ‘ Blessed,” he said, ‘are the merci- 
ful; blessed the pure in heart; blessed the meek,’— 
not the ‘ meek ’ that bow before sect. We must know 
a meekness that will make us ‘as bold as a lion,’ 


plagues that are around you. Here is where we need 
faith, to know that we must reap the reward of our 
doings. 

I have nothing to do with preaching to you about 
what we shall be hereafter. We even now, by our 
obedience, come unto that kingdom which is righte- 
ousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. We know 
something of an inheritance into that higher life 
where there is that communion with the Father, so 
that we can understand, as far as is given us to under- 
stand, that we may elevate ourselves above that which 
is mortal to that which is immortal. 

We need, therefore, this faith, which will make us 
believe and know, that if we do the wrong, we must 
receive for the wrong that we are doing ; for there is 
no respect of persons with God. He ‘rewardeth-ev- 
ery man according to his works,’ and according to the 
fruits of his doings. God's laws are eternal, and I 
wish there were more conscientious believers in the 
immutable laws of God. When such a man as George 
Combe comes forth, teaching the everlasting laws of 
truth to the children of men, he is called a mere ma- 
terialist. I would not exchange the true test for all 
the theology that ever existed. All the theological 
assemblies and gatherings united could not give such 
benefit to the world as the truths and writings of 
George Combe, and others who have a profound ven- 
eration for the laws of God. 

It is impossible to hold any nation in slavery, when | 
their minds shall be enlightened sufficiently to appre- 
ciate the blessings of liberty. When the sacred prin- 
ciples of truth come to be evolved to the understand- 
ings of the children of men, how will all your theol- 
ogists sink before them! ‘The rightful test, then, of 
the Christian character will be peace, and love, and 
justice, and a claim of greater equality among men. 
There will no longer be the lordly heel of a govern- 
ment trampling upon the children of men—no longer 
a high-bred aristocracy, exercising their exclusive- 
ness—no longer an aspiring priesthood, bringing all 
under its spiritual domination, It is time these things 
were understood ; time that we should show how sim- 
ple the religion of Jesus is. This was the highest 
theology uttered by Jesus: ‘By their fruits ye shall 
The good man, out of the good treas- 
ure of his heart, bringeth forth that which is good ; 
and the evil bringeth forth that which is evil. The 
soil must be good, and the seed received must be car- 
ed for, so that it may produce its own. And what 
will it produce? Ah, what will it not produce, my 
young friends? Overlook not the truth of God. 
There is nothing that requires that ye should under- 
rate your natural powers. Let them grow with your 





that we may proclaim righteousness, and reclaim this 
generation from its sins, and denounce this meekness 
before sect. Jesus declared this by his life of good- 
ness, of active righteousness, of pure morality, of 
sympathy for the poor. It is for the love of his prin- 
ciples that we should place him on the high pedes- 
tal that those who delight to worship him ceremoni- 
ally want to do. 

It is not strange that there should be atheism in 
the world, while such false ideas of God ate inculcat- 
ed in the hearts of the people. We cannot in any 
way come to the worship of God, by any of these fan- 
cied attributes, without humanizing him. ‘Therefore, 
we must come to know him by our merciful acts, our 
pure, our upright conduct, our every-day righteous- 
ness, our goodness, We must come to be with him 
by declaring ‘wo unto the transgressor.’ We must 
not make compromises with injustice. If the mission 
of Jesus was so emphatically to bring ‘ peace on earth 
and good will to men,’ we must endeavor to carry it 
out, and not place it away in the distance, in the 
‘millennium.’ Why, the millennium is here; the 
kingdom of God has come. This is what we want to 
preach. Oh that the fruits of this divine spirit 
should appear, which are love, peace, joy, goodness, 
truth; the spirit that is first gentle, pure, full of 
mercy, full of good fruits. Here is no disparagement 
of good works. 

We forget the practical parts of the Bible, in our 
zeal for preaching up a religion that is to do nothing. 
And so we must let war go on ‘ until the millennium 
comes.’ In the olden time, they knew that war was 
wrong, and hence the tar-secing proclaimed the day 
when ‘ they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ They looked forward and propheti- 
cally proclaimed the day when the ‘ King cometh, 
who is just, and having salvation.” ‘And I will cut 
off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Je- 
rusalem, and the battle-bow shall be cut off; and he 
shall speak peace unto the heathen; and his domin- 
ion shall be from sea even to sea, and from the river 
even to the ends of the earth.’ If we are believers in 
this, and believe in the Messiah that came with such 
a beautiful announcement, it is time that we should 
love the name of Christ; should part with war, and 
leave nations to settle their disputes in some way that 
will put an end to the barbarism of war. It is abom- 
inable that we should retain it—that we should still 
have recourse to arms. 

But the efforts for the dominion of peace are greater 
now than ever before. The very first message trans- 
mitted to us across the Atlantic, by means of that 
mightiest instrument of men, the offspring of the di- 
vine, intellectual intelligence of men, wrought in our 
day, was a prophetic view of greater peace on earth. 
There is something so beautiful in this universal in- 
stinct of men for the right, that I am pained to know 
that people of intelligence, professing Christianity, 
should vouchsafe their assent to the duration of any 
of the relics of the dark ages. Let us do away with 
these things. We need the faith that works by love, 
and purifies the heart. And sorrowful is it that 
the hearts of men should be turned from the right 
by the temptations that so easily beset them, and 
lead them to do injustice to their fellow-man, bind- 
ing him down to slavery. Ah! the chains of hu- 
man bondage! They should make every one to blush 
and hang his head, Mournful is it that they should 
countenance the Sabbath day, and the , to-morrow, 


: | we obey it, it will be regenerating in its nature. It! recognize a system by which their fellow-men are sold 
a mere verbal theology and ceremonial performances | 


instituted, good works have invariably been lowered. 


at the auction-block to the highest bidder. We 
should bear our testimony against the nefarious claim 
of the right to property in man; and the worst of 
this is, that we should hear this institution claimed as 
sanctioned by the Bible. It is the grossest perversion 
of the Bible, and many ministers have thus turned 
over its pages so unworthily, to find testimonies in fa- 


vor of slavery. ‘Wo unto him that useth his neigh- 
bor's service without wages, and giveth him not for | 


his work.” This is what we want to quote. And we 
are all guilty of the blood of our brother. The crime 
isnational. We are all involved in it ; and how can we 


go forth and profess to believe the faith of the Son of | 


God, with all these great wrongs and evils clinging to 


us, and we upholding them? Have we nothing to do) 


with it? Every one has a responsibility in it. We 
are called to bear our testimony against sin, of what- 
ever form, in whatever way presented. And how are 
we doing it? By partaking of the fruits of the slave's 
toil? Our garments are all stained with the blood of 
the slave. Let us, then, be clean-handed. Seek to 
be so; and if we find the monstrous evil so interwoven 
with what we have to do, politically, commercially, 
by manufacturing interests, by our domestic relations, 
then so much the more need is there for our laboring. 
Every church in the earth should be roused; every 
people, every profession and interest. We find demo- 
cratic, republican America clinging tu slavery; and it 
will be found the last stronghold of the sin in the civ- 
ilized world. *He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light’; but we have rejected the light of Christ. We 
are told that the Lord, in his own time, is going to 
put an end to this thing. How, except in some way 
or other to defend the right? ‘Break ye the bands of 
wickedness’ ; ‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ And because 


growth and become strengthened, and you will be 
| made advocates of the right. 

} This is really a notable age, and we have to hail it | 
| that we have not to wait for a far-distant day for the | 
| kingdom of God to come. There is an advancement, | 
| and its influence is felt so much that the minister be- 
| gins to be ashamed to turn over the leaves of the Bi- 
| ble to prove the wrong, rather than to find therein 
| advocacy of the right. The young people ever hear 
| truth gladly; in their hearts, there is an instinctive | 
revolting from wrong. Did not the love of power 
| abide to such an extent among us, there would be an 





| instinctive revolt against slavery and wrong doing. 
| And see how the reformer can stand before the Bible | 
jand say, Ye tell us that ye treat the slave kindly ; | 
| but I say unto you, hold no slaves at all. Do justice | 
}to the colored man. Do away with your infernal 
prejudices ; they are infernal. This impure spirit, 
| this wrong that ye indulge in, is not from above ; it is | 
earthly, sensual, devilish. A grave charge rests upon | 
ye who countenance the wickedness of American sla- 
| very. 
) Public sentiment is changing. What though the 
| political horizon may lower, believe me, the time is 
| near,—the kingdom of God, of justice and mercy, is 
entering, that will be for the salvation of the slave. 
} Believe me, that the labors of a Beecher, a Chapin, a 
Furness, a Garrison, and many other advocates of the 
|right and true of our day, preceded by those of a 
| Hicks, a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, and their confede- 
‘rates of former days, have not been in vain. God 
‘ever blesses the rightful laborer. ‘In the morning 
|sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
| hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
| either this or that, or whether they shall both be alike 
good.’ So, having thus gone forth, we see now how 
| it is renovating, how it is purifying the church from 
{its corruptions. 
| The temperance movement is likewise prospering. 
It has given evidence of great advancement in this 
' day. War, too, is falling from its original foothold 
in the earth. There is greater delight manifested in 
| rightdoing. The power of moral-suasion is becoming | 
| better understood. These are good indications, and, 
| with many others, they point to a happier and better 
| state of things, the fruits of the ushering in of the 
' great and glorious gospel, that which was to level dis- 
| tinctions, cause the highways to be straightened, and 
| institute equality amongmen. Let that so be brought 
| about that the reformer shall say to the poor, ‘Come 
up hither! come up higher!’ thus awarding justice 
| to these, and recognizing their rights, and their 
| equality with themselves. The day is coming, it has 
|come; ‘the kingdom of God is at hand.’ 
| ‘The people flock more to hear moral discourses than 
'to hear the preaching from the pulpit. This would 
‘not be the case were the preaching of the pulpit like 
| that of Jesus. There is a quick understanding in the 
;fear of the Lord among the people, and I will trust 
i the people. I have confidence in their intuitive sense 
of the right, of the good. It is this great heart of the 
people we are to preach unto, to proclaim liberty and 
truth, justice and right unto; and let it be done. 
The immediate teaching of God's holy spirit, inspir- 
ing love for the brethren, inspiring a desire for the 
(promotion of good, is your mission. Oh, it is your 
| heavenly call; obey it, and look not for any thing 
marvellous, Obey it, my young friends! Come ye 
[ wate the harvest, and labor truly. There is need to 
;labor in a world lying in evil. There is need of 
preachers against the excesses of the age. There is 
need of preachers against the existing monopolies and 
banking institutions, by which the rich are made 
richer, and the poor poorer. ‘Thou, oh man of God, 
| flee these things, and follow that which is right! It 
is contrary to the spirit of this Republic that any 
should beso rich. Let this blessed Christian equality 
prevail. Let us have a Republic that shall be mark- 
| ed by its Christian principles; and by its Christian, I 





; mean its universally right principles. These are eter- 
nal; divine in their origin, and eternal in their na- 
ture. Let us have faith in these, and then let us be- 
lieve that the ‘kingdom of God is within us,’ and 
that Christianity will not have performed its office in 
the earth, until the believers have learned to respect 
its rights and privileges, by a toleration without 
limit, a faith without contention. That faith will fill 
the heart with holy joy. Thanksgiving will come up 
from such a heart, and there will be an entering into 
the joy of the Lord, acknowledging that he is good; 
that his mercy is everlasting ; and that his truth en- 
dureth through all ages. 








Sale of the Masonic Temple.—The Masonic Frater- 
nity have finally disposed of the Masonic Temple, in 
Boston, to the United States government, and an arch- 
itect is expected from Washington, this week, to 
commence altering the interior of the Temple for the 
United States Courts, which expect to move into the 
building in November. 

te” Thus has this modern Golgotha changed hands 
from a kidnapping ‘fraternity’ to a kidnapping 
government ; and, whether a Morgan or a Burns 
be the victim, the outrage is the same. Though the 
* fraternity” made believe dead a number of years to 
avoid being killed, it is now, we believe, nearly as rife 
aad prosperot 6 as in its palmiest days, and has the im- 
pudence to exhibit itself on public occasions, notwith- 
standing, as an extra-judicial oath-taking institution, ‘ 





t was once outlawed by civil enactment.—-y, 
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settled on the lungs. The dry, hacking cough, the 
glassy eye, and the pale, thin features of him wh 
was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but hin 
Consumption. He tries every thing; but the 
disease is gnawing at his vitals, and shows it 
fatal symptoms more and more over all his frame, 
He is taking the Cuerry PecToRAL now; it hs 
stopped his cough and made his breathing easy; 
his sleep is sound at night; his appetite return, 
and with it his strength. The dart which pierce 
his side is broken. Searcely any neighborhood en 
be found which has not some living trophy like this 
to shadow forth the virtues which have won for the 
Cuerry PecTorat an imperishable renown.,But 
its usefulness does not end here. Nay, it accom 
weap more Wy prevention than cure. The coust- 
ess colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest 
of incurable diseases. Influenza, Same Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all ir 
tations of the throat and lungs are easily cured y 
the Cuerry Pecrorat if taken in season. vey 
family should have it by them, and they will fndit 
an invaluable protection from the insidious proier 
which carries off the parent sheep from many a fod, 
the darling lamb from many a home. 
Authenticated evidence of these facts, with dire. 
tions for the treatment of each complaint, my 
found in Ayer’s American Almanac, of which 
publish three millions, and scatter them broads 
over the earth, in order that the sick every whet 
may have before them the information it conta 
Druggists and dealers in medicine generally han 
them for distribution gratis, and also for sale thee 
remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, Practial 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
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And by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
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The Greatest Work of this Age # 
of any Age, 
SINCE KING JAMES’S, 1610. 


SAWYER’S NEW TRANSLATIO 


THE HOLY BIBL 


of the best Be 





A labor of twenty years, by one ¢ 


brew and Greek Scholars in our country, er 
igable worker, and a true man. This great " vm 
rapidly approaching its completion. The unk 
ment will be published and ready for #u “i 
about the 25th or Ocroxex, in an elegant 


of about 420 pp. 12 mo. Price, $! in cloth, # 
$1.25 in morocco. In addition to the Agen" aes 
in the field, who find it the easiest bok ® ° 
subscribers for that they have ever tried, ¥e 
employ, to their advantage and ours, 


ONE THOUSAND MORE, 
in the various States of the Union. 
all, of every section and every name; a 
vance orders, more numerous than for 42Y 
have ever issued, not excepting 


UNCLE Tom's cAB™ 
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on af them 


1 if the 


joice to see a better version of 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


than the one translated 250 years ago* 


Vl 
"ill be sent 10% 
= Ngee tament will 1% 
A copy of the New Testa us by msili ™ 


person who will forward the price to us Ae 
any man or woman wishing a Tow? 
Agency may learn our terms by writing: 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPAS! 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 20 WASHINGTON Tie 
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‘Strike, but Heat’ 


UST PUBLISHED, in handsome form Tae 
J rt of the proceedings of the late die 
(FREE) CONVENTION, containing ©, hig 
on The Bible, Marriage, Slavery, “Osim! 
Spiritualism, Free Trade, Shakeris®, " 6 
&e., by S. B. Brittan, Andrew Jackson jo 
Wright, Rev. A. D. Mayo, George “ Fosten 
fany, Parker Pillsbury, Stephen D. 
Grant, Frederick W. Evans, Mrs. Mrs. Blt Lad 
E. L. Rose, Mrs. Mary F. Davis, 
ham, and many others. 

The book Gaiakee nearly 200 Peet on 
Price, in , 60 cents; in cloth, ang wo 
10 cents, The usual discount to the ox 
J. B. YERRINTON & $0). yi 
June 30. tf at Ca 


Oct. 8. 3w 
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